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THE BANE OF THE HEADLINE 


This is the day of publicity. Privacy can set no limits which the 
newspaper feels bound to respect. In the name of the freedom of 
the press, men outrage the sanctity of the home, steal portraits, 
charge in battalions armed with cameras upon every person who 
achieves fame or notoriety, and when they cannot obtain interviews, 
they “fake” them. And simultaneously the newspaper proclaims 
its solemn sense of its duty to control and educate public opinion. 

Newspapers do shape public opinion. Not, however, through 
their editorials. ‘The man who writes the headlines is the real maker 
of American opinion. Editorial influence has retreated behind 
modern methods of casting large-faced type. Even the man who takes 
time to read the matter below the heading reads the heading first. 
It gives him his views on religion as well as on athletics. Belief in 
plenary inspiration, having fled the Bible, has fixed itself upon these 
brazen epitomes of news written by men who must attract attention 
or lose their jobs. 

It is no wonder that teachers of religion suffer. If they ven- 
ture to lead men into what they believe to be a better view of God’s 
dealing with his world, they fall into the hands of the sensation- 
vender. If you are sane you are worthless as “copy.” So the 
reporter and the headline-writer treat you as insane. Views are 
unhesitatingly ascribed to well-known men which are in direct con- 
tradiction with their whole manner of life and teaching. Not the 
slightest effort is put forth to discover whether or not the individual 
has indeed experienced such a reversal of convictions. Glaring 
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headlines boldly make startling proclamations for which the sub- 
joined copy furnishes not the slightest basis. Sentences are wrenched 
out of their proper context, tortured into saying that which bears not 
the slightest relation to their original import, and distorted out of all 
semblance to their real selves. Everything and everybody are relent- 
lessly sacrificed to the Moloch of sensationalism. 

When a baseball game is to be reported our city editors put an 
expert on the assignment. When a theological lecture or sermon or 
book or article is to be noticed they send anybody who happens to be 
handy. And if he (or she) fails to bring in something “newsy,” 
they turn it over to men who know what “news” is and to headline- 
writers who know what ink can do. Nobody then bothers with facts. 

The magazines, too, are beginning to follow suit. Muckraking in 
politics having ceased to yield circulation, magazine writers are 
investigating theology and the church—but always with the perverted 
sense that the public prefers its news “high.”’ One magazine, in a 
recent issue, reports a teacher as “blasting at the rock of ages,” 
because he does not believe that God actually engraved with his 
finger the ten commandments on two slabs of stone. The author of 
the article in question pillories supposedly self-respecting teachers by 
printing sensational legends under their photographs which he had 
obtained from them as a favor on the plea that he was about to write 
an article on their colleges. Another magazine assumes the church 
to be a failure and writes church workers to give their reasons therefor ! 

And presiding over the entire Walpurgisnacht of sensationalism, 
ignorance, and crudity is the man who can turn a clever “legend” 
or headline regardless of fact, person, or self-respect. 


A CONDITION—NOT A THEORY 


We make no apology for this estimate of the situation. We are 
simply describing what actually is happening. And the worst of it 
is that good men, clergymen and laymen alike, believe this sort of 
thing rather than the denials an over-persecuted man. or institution 
may make. This large-typed misrepresentation and prevarication 
become infectious. The public loses its conscience. If, as lately 
happened, a religious teacher, in order to emphasize the truth of 
Christianity, says that the values introduced by Jesus into life would 
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continue even if Jesus were to be forgotten, the Associated Press 
telegraphs over the nation that he said the world would be better 
off if Jesus never lived. Thereupon the headline-possessed public 
believes it. And the plague of lies is nationalized. 

Men of science are as helplessly at the mercy of ignorance and a 
perverse estimate of “news” as the theologian. It is only a few years 
since the foremost physiologist in America was made an international 
joke by a reporter who could not distinguish a pleasantry from a 
statement of fact. What astronomer does not fear to give forth an 
observation or an hypothesis for fear of inane misrepresentation ? 
What biologist but recalls the injury done to the reputation of a great 
investigator because boys and girls in the guise of correspondents 
and “space-writers” made his serious and marvelous discoveries the 
butt of their smartness ? 

The implication of all this is obvious. It presupposes a deadening 
of conscience on the part of the newspaper public. The reputation of- 
the teacher of science or of religion is his stock-in-trade. To destroy 
that heedlessly is as criminal an act as to destroy any other kind of 
property. For a teacher to have newspaper notoriety as a sensation 
monger thrust upon him, is to be deprived of that which he holds 
dearer than life, the respect and esteem of his fellow men. A reli- 
gious teacher is surely entitled to as much consideration at the bar of 
public opinion as is granted the criminal by the courts. Acting upon 
a contrary principle the church is continually in danger of becoming 
an occasion of ridicule. And, perhaps, worst of all, it paralyzes a 
man’s power of usefulness. It closes up the avenues of approach to 
men’s minds and hearts, and effectually balks all his efforts to lead 
them into fuller light and larger life. 

THE REMEDY IN PUBLIC OPINION 

Religion is as sacred as science and far closer to the life of millions 
of men and women. It should be treated seriously. But it never 
will be so treated by our public press until religious people them- 
selves demand sanity and ordinary honesty in reporter and editor 
and headline-writer. Our work of bringing the truths of our faith 
home to an age that needs enlightenment will become a source of 
misery and reaction until it is given the fair play accorded the prize- 
fight and the baseball game. 
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We believe in the freedom of the press, but not in the present orgy 
of misinterpretation. If the press is to take up theology and religion 
let it take it up soberly. It can be taught its lesson here as in the case 
of Christian Science. Who sees that faith maligned nowadays? 
If the wider religious public were equally loyal to its duty to see its 
positions properly defended and portrayed, it would suffer less. The 
situation is too serious to admit of further neglect. Truth is too 
precious to be subject to the whims of men whose one aim in life is to 
attract attention. 

In the meantime we must go on bravely and, if need be, self-sacri- 
ficingly seeking to bring the gospel home to men who in too many 
instances have been taught to mistake theories of inspiration for the 
Bible and the rhetoric of pretentious ignorance for the ministry of 
the Word. We believe that truth though crushed to earth will rise 
again; in our better, more optimistic moments we believe theology 
will survive the daily press. 
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THE LATEST HITTITE DISCOVERIES 


PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE, LL.D. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, England 


The recent discoveries made by Professor Winckler at Boghaz 
Keui in Cappadocia have finally settled the question of the Hittite 
empire. They have shown that it had a very real existence, and that 
it was at one time the leading factor in the political history of the old 
oriental world. Other discoveries have come to supplement the rela- 
tions of the Boghaz Keui tablets, and a new page has been opened in 
ancient history. The discoveries have naturally been a source of 
especial gratification to myself as they have verified the conclusions at 
which I arrived some thirty years ago, and which in some quarters 
were received with hesitation or skepticism. It is not often that the 
propounder of a new theory in history or archaeology lives to see his 
theory confirmed. 

In dealing with the latest results of Hittite research I must of 
necessity be to a certain extent autobiographical, for they have verified 
not only my main contentions, but also minor points such as the 
identification of the name read Mauthenar by the Egyptologists with 
the Hittite Mutal, or the correction of the name which the Assyriolo- 
gists had supposed to be Patina into Khattina. The excavator’s spade 
has now made it certain that in the age of the Nineteenth Egyptian 
Dynasty and the Israelitish Exodus a great Hittite empire existed with 
its capital at Boghaz Keui, that its power to influence extended over 
Asia Minor and Syria, and that it played an important part in the 
politics of the day. , 

The discovery of this empire, all memory of which had so long been 
lost, was for the history of the ancient East what the discovery of the 
planet Neptune was for astronomy; it explained facts which otherwise 
did not admit of solution and supplied as it were the missing link in 
the historical chain, or cleared up the origin of certain monuments 
found in Asia Minor which had previously been a puzzle, and pro- 
vided a bridge across which the elements of oriental culture could 
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have been carried to the countries of the West. Hence it was that 
from the first a warm welcome was given to it by the German historian, 
Eduard Meyer, and the French archaeologist and explorer, Perrot. 

One by one my views and contentions were admitted by oriental 
archaeologists, and the discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tablets in 
1887 threw fresh light on the matter. They made it clear that the 
Hittites had played an important part in the history of the Mosaic 
Age, that they had wrested from the hands of Egypt its Syrian pro- 
vinces, and that the petty provinces of Canaan had in their pay bands 
of Hittite free-lances, the advance-guard, as it were, of the regular 
army. From time to time the leaders of these free-lances made 
themselves masters of the towns and districts in which they served, so 
that a considerable portion of Palestine came to be governed by a 
military caste of Hittite or northern origin. This is the reason why 
Heth is called a son of Canaan in the book of Genesis, while Palestine 
was known to the Assyrians as the land of the Hittites. That the 
intruders should have deeply influenced the people among whom they 
settled was inevitable; ideas and customs of Cappadocian origin must 
have been imported into Syria and Canaan, and, as has been recently 
remarked by Professor Winckler, we must be prepared to find Hittite 
elements in the language of Canaan itself. Many years ago I sug- 
gested that the Hebrew “cities of refuge” were one of these examples 
of Hittite influence; the asylon or “city of refuge” was an institution 
of Asia Minor, not of the Semitic peoples, and its presence on Semitic 
soil is otherwise difficult to account for. There is no longer any 
reason for holding the suggestion to be impossible. 

The traces of a Hittite empire, which I believed in 1879 I had dis- 
covered, consisted in large measure of a series of monuments in a 
peculiar style of art which extended from Syria northward and west- 
ward through Asia Minor to the coast of the Aegean. Many of these 
monuments are accompanied by inscriptions in hieroglyphic char- 
acters which are as peculiar as is the art of the monuments, and it was 
accordingly natural to suppose that they were of Hittite origin. The 
discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, however, subsequently made 
it clear that by the side of this native script the cuneiform characters 
of Babylonia were also employed. One of the tablets contains a 
letter from the Hittite king to the Egyptian government in the cunei- 
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form script and Assyrian language, and there are two other letters in 
cuneiform characters but in a language which we now know to have 
been Hittite. 

It would therefore seem that while the native hieroglyphics were 
used for monumental purposes like the hieroglyphics of Egypt, for 
ordinary literary purposes the cursive cuneiform of Babylonia was 
employed. And along with the use of the foreign script frequently 
went the use of the foreign language of Babylonia and Assyria, at all 
events so far as international correspondence was concerned. The 
educated Hittite was thus in the same position as the educated 
Canaanite; he was called upon not only to learn the syllabary of 
Babylonia, but its language. The first actual proof that the language 
of the new Tel el-Amarna tablets referred to above was that of the 
Hittites was furnished by the discovery of some fragmentary tablets at 
Boghaz Keui by M. Chantre more than ten years ago. When these 
came to be examined it was found that the language of them was the 
same as that of the two tablets in the Tel el-Amarna collection. The 
fact is of some importance, since the Tel el-Amarna tablets contain 
well-known formulae the meaning of which is given us in other letters, 
and they thus provide us with a starting-point for the decipherment 
of the Hittite texts. They have finally disposed of the belief long 
maintained by some scholars that the Hittite language was Semitic. 

Advances were soon made in our knowledge of the Hittites and 
their history in other directions. The corrections made by Dr. 
Knudtzon in the published copies of the Tel el-Amarna correspond- 
ence and a fuller examination of its contents showed that the Hittites 
played a much more important part in the affairs of Palestine during 
the later days of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty (B.c. 1400) than we 
had previously imagined. Like the Swiss in the Middle Ages, or 
David at the court of Achish, Hittite leaders of condottieri or free 
lances sold their services to the petty princes of Canaan and even to 
the Pharaoh himself. They formed the body-guard of the Canaanit- 
ish vassals of Egypt, with whose help the latter made war upon each 
other and sacked one another’s towns. The free-lances naturally had 
no scruple in transferring their services from one paymaster to another 
when tempted by higher rates of pay, or in seizing for themselves a 
principality which they had been called in to defend against its 
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neighbors. Several of the governors of the Canaanitish states already 
bore Hittite names, and were of Hittite origin, and they acted as 
agents of the Hittite king who had long since been undermining the 
authority of Egypt in Syria and Palestine, and whose armies were 
now occupying the Syrian cities and driving the Egyptian garrisons 
before them. When the Mosaic Age began, Hittite influence was 
predominant in Canaan, its towns were in the hands of a military 
caste which was mainly composed of Hittite bands, and the Egyptian 
authority in them was merely nominal. 

This was not the only fact, however, which had come to light. 
We had learned further that Hittite influence had already begun to be 
felt in Palestine long before the Mosaic Age and the period of the 
Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty. Some years ago Brugsch had drawn 
attention to a stela in the Louvre on which reference is made to an 
Egyptian campaign against Hittite settlements in the south of Canaan 
in the early days of the Twelfth Dynasty. But that the word Khata 
here means “Hittite” was disputed on the ground that the deter- 
minative attached to it is not that of “country.” To the non-Egyp- 
tologist, indeed, it would seem that common-sense ought to have made 
such a dispute impossible, and evidence was not long in forthcoming 
to prove that the common-sense interpretation of the name was correct. 
Professor J. L. Myres showed that the painted pottery found in the 
pre-Israelitish remains at Lachish and Gezer has a Hittite origin and 
can be traced to the districts near Boghaz Keui north of the Halys; and 
then Mr. L. W. King announced another discovery which made it clear 
that in the age of Abraham the Hittites were already a great military 
power whose armies undertook campaigns against the Babylonian 
empire of which Canaan was at that time a province. In the reign of 
the last king of the dynasty to which Khammurabi—the Amraphel 
of Genesis—belonged, Babylonia was invaded by the Hittite forces, 
and Mr. King is probably right in believing that the fall of the dynasty 
was a result of the invasion. The discovery confirmed certain 
passages in the great Babylonian work on astronomy and astrology 
which was compiled in the time of Khammurabi, according to which 
“the king of the Hittites not only took an active part in Asiatic politics 
but was especially formidable to the Babylonian government.” Dr. 
Wright, in his Empire of the Hittites, long ago drew attention to these 
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references to Hittite power, but as there was the possibility of their 
having been inserted in the Babylonian astronomical work by a later 
hand I never myself made use of them. The fragmentary Babylonian 
Chronicle brought to light by Mr. King has now, however, shown that 
my skepticism was misplaced. 

Meanwhile a concession had been granted by the Turkish govern- 
ment to the German Oriental Society to excavate at Boghaz Keui, 
north of the Halys, where I had long since placed the northern capital 
of the Hittite empire and toward which Sir W. Ramsay had proved 
that all the ancient roads in Asia Minor converged. In the spring of 
1906, accordingly, Professor Winckler and the Turkish commissioner 
Makridi Bey proceeded to the spot and commenced operations. They 
were unable to remain there long, but what they found surpassed 
all expectations. No less than two libraries of clay books came to 
light, one of them containing multitudes of tablets of all sizes, the 
dimensions of some of them, indeed, being unusually large. Many 
of the tablets turned out to be in the Assyrian language and therefore 
can be read without difficulty, but the greater number are in the native 
language of the country. Among them is a copy of the famous treaty 
between Ramses II of Egypt and the Hittite king, the Egyptian version 
of which has been so long known: the language of this is Assyrian, as 
is that of the other tablets which possess an international character. 
The discovery of this copy of the treaty is one of the romances of 
archaeology, not the least remarkable part of the discovery being that 
it should have been made at the very commencement of the excava- 
tions. The cuneiform text gives us at last the true pronunciation of 
the names of the Egyptian kings, about which a good deal of learned 
controversy has lately arisen; the name of Ramses II, for example, 
appears in it as Riya-masesa Miya-Amana. 

The tablets were found on the western side of the ancient citadel 
of Boghaz Keui, now called Boyuk-Kaleh, which stands on an emi- 
nence at the northwest corner of the city walls. Here was a series of 
chambers, the walls of which were built of wood covered with clay 
tiles and resting on foundations of mortared stones. When the place 
was burnt at the time of the downfall of the Hittite power the wood- 
work in the walls naturally fell in, concealing whatever within them 
had resisted the action of the fire. It was in these chambers that the 
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references to Hittite power, but as there was the possibility of their 
having been inserted in the Babylonian astronomical work by a later 
hand I never myself made use of them. The fragmentary Babylonian 
Chronicle brought to light by Mr. King has now, however, shown that 
my skepticism was misplaced. 

Meanwhile a concession had been granted by the Turkish govern- 
ment to the German Oriental Society to excavate at Boghaz Keui, 
north of the Halys, where I had long since placed the northern capital 
of the Hittite empire and toward which Sir W. Ramsay had proved 
that all the ancient roads in Asia Minor converged. In the spring of 
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all expectations. No less than two libraries of clay books came to 
light, one of them containing multitudes of tablets of all sizes, the 
dimensions of some of them, indeed, being unusually large. Many 
of the tablets turned out to be in the Assyrian language and therefore 
can be read without difficulty, but the greater number are in the native 
language of the country. Among them is a copy of the famous treaty 
between Ramses II of Egypt and the Hittite king, the Egyptian version 
of which has been so long known: the language of this is Assyrian, as 
is that of the other tablets which possess an international character. 
The discovery of this copy of the treaty is one of the romances of 
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the names of the Egyptian kings, about which a good deal of learned 
controversy has lately arisen; the name of Ramses II, for example, 
appears in it as Riya-masesa Miya-Amana. 
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library and records of the Hittite monarchs were kept, and when the 
chambers were destroyed the tablets were partly covered by the ruins, 
partly broken and rolled over down the slope of the hill. Here they 
were discovered by the excavators lying buried in the earth, the 
broken fragments becoming larger and more perfect the nearer the 
old level of the chambers was approached. 

The second library was excavated in the summer of 1907. Its 
contents were discovered on the east side of the remains of a colossal 
temple which stood in the lower town, and to which paved streets led 
on all the four sides. ‘The general plan of the temple resembled that 
of the Egyptian or Syrian sanctuaries. A great square court leads 
on the north side to a columned hall, to the north of which again is 
the holy of holies with a number of small chambers on either side of it. 
Attached to the temple were numerous other rooms which served as 
magazines, and it was in one of these that the tablets were stored. 

It will be long before the tablets can be made fully to disclose their 
tale. Very many of them are broken, the forms of the characters are 
often unfamiliar, and the larger portion of the texts is in the still unde- 
ciphered Hittite language. The time at Professor Winckler’s disposal 
for copying and examining the more important Assyrian texts has 
been but short, and a good deal of it has been occupied in the work of 
excavation. Nevertheless the revelations already made are wide- 
reaching in the extreme. A new chapter has been opened in the his- 
tory of oriental civilization, and the important part played in it by 
the Hittite peoples has been made plain. One of the most interesting 
points about the archives of the Hittite empire that have been thus 
recovered is their close relationship to the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 
Many of them belong to the same period and have to do with the same 
persons. The disaffected governors of the Egyptian provinces of 
Syria and Palestine appear in them again; but whereas in the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets the writers profess to be the devoted servants of the 
Egyptian government, they here show themselves in their true light as 
vassals and agents of the Hittite king. In the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
we can watch the progress of the Hittite conquest of Syria; here in 
the Hittite records themselves we have a detailed account of its com- 
pletion. Just as Canaan had once been Babylonian and then Egyp- 
tian, so now in the Mosaic Age it became Hittite. 
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The records, in fact, exactly cover the age which we connect with 
the name of Moses. They begin in the closing days of the Eighteenth 
Egyptian Dynasty and come down to the period of the Exodus, if not 
later. It was a period of stirring change and action in the East. 
Babylonia had fallen into decay, and Assyria was rising at the expense 
of its southern neighbors. The newly found tablets reveal to us the 
Hittite kings uniting with Babylonia in endeavoring to check the 
rising power; the treaty between Ramses II and the Hittites had 
already had a predecessor in a similar treaty between the Hittites 
and the Babylonian king. 

Like the Tel el-Amarna tablets, therefore, the Hittite records 
exhibit to us a world in which active intercourse was carried on 
between one part of the civilized East and the other, and ‘n this 
civilized East we now have to include the Hittite empire of Asia Minor. 
Lette 's were constantly passing backward and forward from Egypt 
to Asia Minor or from Asia Minor to Babylon, the international 
language and script being those of Babylonia. It was a world of great 
literary activity, in which education must have been widely spread, 
and the postal services admirably organized. It was a world, too, 
in which women played a leading part; the Tel el-Amarna tablets 
indicate queen Teie rather than her son as the virtual ruler of Egypt, 
and now we find Pudu-Khipa, the widow of Khattu-sil II, occupying 
much the same position among the Hittites. Even the treaty between 
Ramses II and the Hittite king, Khattu-sil, was not altogether the work 
of the men, and Naptera, the wife of Ramses, expresses her satisfaction 
at its conclusion in a special letter to the Hittite queen. 

The Hittite empire had been founded, it would appear, by the 
grandfather of this same Khattu-sil, whose name was Subbi-luliuma. 
Subbi-luliuma’s father had been king only of one of the numerous 
Hittite states; his son united the states under himself and extended 
his dominion over Syria and western Asia Minor. His reign must 
have been a very long one, since we find him corresponding with 
Amon-hotep III of the Eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, while on the 
other hand his death could not have taken place many years before 
the accession of Ramses II. It was under him that Boghaz Keui 
became the capital of the Hittite empire, and that its temples, palaces, 
and walls were made worthy of the position assigned to it. 
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One of the first endeavors of the Hittite king was to reduce to vassal- 
age the kingdom of Mitanni or northern Mesopotamia—the Aram- 
Naharaim of the Old Testament. Mitanni had at one time been an 
important state. It had served to check the growing power of Assyria; 
~ indeed it would even seem that Nineveh had for a while been tributary 
to it; it had been the ally of Babylonia, and the Pharaohs themselves 
did not disdain to marry the daughters of its royal family. It had 
reduced northern Syria to subjection, and carried on intrigues in 
Palestine. Several of the governors of the Canaanitish towns were 
Mitannians. Some of the longest letters in the Tel el-Amarna cor- 
respondence are from the Mitannian king, and one of the tablets con- 
tains a long list of the valuable presents which were sent to Egypt 
when a Mitannian princess was married to an Egyptian Pharaoh. 

But Mitanni proved no match for its Hittite foe. Dusratta, the 
father-in-law of the Pharaoh, was compelled to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Hittite monarch and to pay him tribute; and when 
Dusratta was murdered by his son in the interest of Assyria, the Hittite 
king was not slow to take advantage of the fact and intervene in the 
internal affairs of the country. At first the Assyrian party succeeded 
in putting their own nominee on the throne, and the treasures of the 
palace were carried to Assyria; but Subbi-luliuma soon appeared 
upon the scene as the avenger of his murdered vassal; the Assyrian 
nominee and his supporters were driven out, and another son of 
Dusratta, who belonged to the Hittite party, was made king in his 
place. Between him and his suzerain a treaty was drawn up, defining 
his duties and the amount of tribute he should pay. One of the pro- 
visions of the treaty was that the Mitannian prince should divorce 
his other wives and marry the daughter of his Hittite overlord, whose 
descendants alone were henceforth to have a right to the throne of 
Mitanni; another was similar to that in the treaty with Egypt which 
promised immunity to the political refugees of the two countries. 

Mitanni having been secured, Subbi-luliuma was now free to turn 
his attention to the Syrian province of Egypt. Here Egyptian author- 
ity was rapidly waning. Troubles at home, due to the attempt of the 
“Heretic King” to revolutionize the religion of Egypt, prevented the 
government from sending help to its sorely pressed officials in Syria, 
and the Hittite sovereign took full advantage of the fact. The newly 
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found records supplement the information we have derived from the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets; the same personages appear in each, and it is 
clear that the accusations of disloyalty brought by the Egyptian 
officials against the Amorite chieftains were not without foundation. 
Foremost among the Amorite leaders is Aziru, who, in his Tel el- 
Amarna letters, is profuse in his expressions of loyalty to the Pharaoh, 
but who shows himself under a very different light in the Hittite 
records where he is called “the king” of the Amorites. He evidently 
found that it paid him better to be on good terms with his formidable 
Hittite neighbors than with the decaying and dilatory government of 
Egypt, and accordingly we are told that he flung himself at the feet 
of the Hittite monarch who received him graciously and drew up a 
document defining the frontiers of Syria and handing it over to his 
vassal, the Amorite prince. The act was a sign to all the world that 
the scepter in Syria had passed out of the hands of Egypt and that the 
new lords of “the land of the Amorites,”’ as the Babylonians called it, 
were the Hittites of Asia Minor. It must have been immediately 
after this that Kadesh on the Orontes became a Hittite stronghold 
from whence the regular forces of the Hittite king could march into 
Palestine in the track of the free-lances who had preceded them. ‘The 
“king of the Amorites,”’ it may be noted, is already mentioned in the 
old Babylonian work on astronomy in which references are made to 
the Hittites; we now learn from the Hittite tablets that he claimed 
rule not only over Syria but also over the Bedouin east of the Jordan 
as far eastward as the borders of Babylonia. The last of these kings 
of the Amorites was Sihon whose territories were occupied by the 
invading Israelites. 

Subbi-luliuma was succeeded by his son Mur-sil under whom the 
Amorites continued to be faithful to their Hittite masters and to pay 
their annual tribute of 300 shekels of gold. Then came the two sons 
of Mur-sil, Mutallis who was murdered, and Khattu-sil II who con- 
cluded the treaty with Ramses II. Khattu-sil, before his accession to 
the throne, had been the friend of an Amorite chieftain, whose name, 
the reading of which is doubtful, is provisionally transcribed Put-akhi 
by Professor Winckler. Put-akhi appears to have been suspected of 
disaffection; at all events he had been carried off to the neighborhood 
of Boghaz Keui by Mutallis, and there detained as a state prisoner. 
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Here he and Khattu-sil met one another; perhaps Khattu-sil also, 
as the next heir to the crown, had been suspected of treasonable designs 
and assigned to the same royal prison as the Amorite prince. At any 
rate, as soon as his brother was dead and he found himself seated on 
the Hittite throne, Khattu-sil restored Put-akhi to Syria, delivering 
to him—to use his own words—“ the inheritance of his fathers and the 
royal throne.”’ Put-akhi’s daughter was further married to Khattu- 
sil’s son, with a stipulation that the sovereignty over Syria should 
belong henceforward to their descendants. In this way the Hittite 
king hoped to secure the permanency of his empire over Syria. 

But his hopes were doomed to disappointment. When Khattu- 
sil died, he was followed by his son Dud-Khaliya who has left us a 
sort of edict concerning the internal affairs of the empire and regula- 
ting the relations of its confederated states. One of the signatories to 
it is the king of Carchemish. Dud-khaliya’s successor was his son 
Arnuanta, to whom belongs a great cadastral survey of the empire and 
with whom its cuneiform records come suddenly to an end. Disaster 
must have fallen upon the Hittite capital; its strong walls were under- 
mined, its palaces and temples burnt, and the Hittite empire of Boghaz 
Keui was at an end. 

The meaning of this disaster has long since been revealed to us by 
the Egyptian monuments. In the eighth year of Ramses III (about 
B.C. 1200) the valley of the Nile was menaced by a great confederacy 
of northern tribes who assailed it partly by land, partly by sea. The 
confederacy represented the eastward advance of the Aryan tribes, or 
at least of tribes related to the Dorian Greeks. The classical writers 
knew them under the name of Phrygians whose first home had been 
in Thrace, and we read in Homer of the combats on the banks of the 
Sangarius where the Phrygian Priam fought with the Amazons—the 
warrior-priests of the Hittite goddess. The northerners, so Ramses 
III tells us, swooped first upon the Hittite lands. Nothing withstood 
them as they marched southward from Asia Minor to Syria, burning 
and destroying as they went. Egypt was their final goal, but it was 
saved almost by miracle. The old kingdom of the Pharaohs made 
one last effort for self-preservation, and a naval battle off the coast of 
Canaan ended in a signal victory for the Pharaoh. The naval victory 
was followed by a victory on land, and the barbarians were slaughtered 
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in droves. It was the expiring effort of Egyptian greatness; from 
that time forward Egypt became more and more effete and powerless; 
but the destruction of the barbarians secured the ancient culture of 
the Nile from being itself destroyed before its time. 

The Hittite empire in Asia Minor and Syria had not been so for- 
tunate: Boghaz Keui was captured and burnt and its clay archives 
scattered under the ruins where they are now being disinterred. The 
broken fragments of the empire, however, survived here and there, 
and after the storm of the northern invasion was past united again, as 
T shall show later on, in the empire of Kas or southern Cappadocia. 

The fall of the Hittite empire brought with it the fall of Babylonia, 
as the newly discovered tablets of Boghaz Keui have unexpectedly 
informed us. We learn from them that in the Mosaic Age a common 
danger had brought the two powers together. The Babylonian 
province of Assyria had successfully asserted its independence, and 
its kings were beginning to threaten the mother-country from which 
their ancestors had sprung. The right to rule over Western Asia, as 
the Babylonian kings had once ruled it, could be conferred only by 
Bel-Merodach at Babylon, and the parvenuw princes of Assyria, in all 
the consciousness of their growing strength, were ambitious both to 
succeed to this rule and to have their right to do so recognized. 
Assyria was thus the enemy not only of the Hittite vassal states in 
Asia, but also of Babylonia, and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
the relations between Babylon and Boghaz Keui should have been 
close and intimate. 

The letters which passed between the Hittite and Babylonian 
sovereigns were of a very different character from those which were 
interchanged between the Egyptian Pharaoh and the Babylonian king. 
There was no question of treaties or defensive alliance between Egypt 
and Babylonia; the political spheres of the two countries were too far 
apart for anything of the kind. When the Babylonian king wrote 
to his “brother” of Egypt it was because the latter wanted to add a 
Babylonian princess to his karim, or perhaps because one of his brides 
had asked for a necklace of the lapis-lazuli beads which the Babylo- 
nians obtained from the mountains of Persia. But the correspondence 
between the Hittite and Babylonian governments was of a wholly 
different nature; it was concerned with matters of high politics and 
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international questions and—what is the most interesting fact of all— 
exhibits the Hittite king in his distant northern capital interfering 
with the internal government of the Babylonian kingdom just as in 
later days the Roman senate interfered with that of the kingdoms of 
a Ptolemy or an Antiochus. 

Here, for example, is Professor Winckler’s translation of part of 
one of the letters addressed by the Hittite king Khattu-sil to Kadas- 
man-buryas of Babylonia (about B.c. 1300): 


(I and your father) were united and became real brothers. . . . . When your 
father died I wept for him like a good brother . . . . and I have sent my ambas- 
sador and written as follows to the Babylonian government: ‘(If you) do not 
acknowledge the son of my brother as king I shall be your enemy (and) shall 
invade Babylonia. If, however, another enemy attacks you or commits an act 
of hostility toward you, send to me and I will come to your help.’’ These 
dispatches, however, no one showed you at the time, so in case they are not read 
to you I repeat here what I wrote. Since (your prime-minister) Itti- Merodach- 
baladhu—whom may the gods deprive of breath so that the evil word in his mouth 
does not become a deed!—has made me very angry with what he has written, 
saying: ‘‘Do you write to me as a brother, or do you order us as if we were your 
subjects ?”’ 

This, therefore, is my answer to my brother: How can I order you as if you 
were my subjects? The Babylonians cannot ‘“‘order’’ the Hittites, nor the 
Hittites the Babylonians. I have written the words out of friendliness toward 
them, in order that they should acknowledge the descendants of my brother 
Kadasman-Turgu. But this is the answer which Itti-Merodach-baladhu has 
made tome. In what I have written what is there so offensive that Itti- Merodach- 
baladhu should thus reply to me? All that I have written to them is as follows: 
“Tf you do not acknowledge the son of your Master, the result will be that, should 
an enemy attack you, I will not come to your help!’’ But I have not taken the 
answer of Itti-Merodach-baladhu further to heart. Since at the time he wrote 
it my brother was still a child, and Itti-Merodach-baladhu is a bad man who acts 
according to his own free will. Why should I take it ill? If now my brother 
complains that I have broken off diplomatic intercourse, I have done so because 
of the danger from the Beduin. But Itti-Merodach-baladhu makes mischief 
with my brother out of everything however small it may be. 


It is evident from this letter that in spite of Khattu-sil’s disclaimer 
the Babylonian minister was fully justified in the protest he made 
Khattu-sil admits that he interfered with the succession to the 
Babylonian throne and threatened to invade the country if his nominee 
was not placed upon it. He could not have done much more if it 
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had been the vassal state of Mesopotamia or Syria. The “enemy” 
to whom he refers was doubtless Assyria, and in view of Assyrian 
ambitions the military assistance of the Hittites was important to the 
Babylonian government. The latter, however, clearly thought that 
it might be purchased too dearly. Events, nevertheless, proved that 
Khattu-sil was not far wrong. Babylonia was too weak to stand 
alone, and a few years later, when Hittite help was no longer forth- 
coming, Babylon was captured by an Assyrian army, and an Assyrian 
king became master of Babylonia. 

Elsewhere Khattu-sil treats the young Babylonian king as if he 
were his own ward, and proceeds accordingly to give him good advice. 

I have learnt [he writes] that my brother has grown up into a man and has a 
desire to hunt... .. Go and plunder, therefore, the territory of your (Assyrian) 
enemy. If I hear that my brother has defeated the enemy, I will say of my 
brother: He is a king who knows how to handle arms. 

It must be remembered that the Hittite occupation of Mesopotamia 
and Syria had brought the frontier of Khattu-sil’s empire to the con- 
fines of Babylonia. This will explain another passage in one of 
Khattu-sil’s letters to the Babylonian court, referring to a complaint 
brought by the latter against Banti-sinni the Amorite king, who was 
one of Khattu-sil’s subjects and, in fact, had been placed on the 
Amorite throne by his Hittite overlord. 

As regards Banti-sinni, [says Khattu-sil] about whom my brother writes that 
he “‘disturbs the land,” I have questioned Banti-sinni, and he has replied: ‘I 
had a debt of thirty talents of silver owing me from the inhabitants of Akkad 
(northern Babylonia).’’ Now, however, since Banti-sinni is my vassal, my 
brother can enter a charge against him, and in the presence of your ambassador, 
Hadad-sar-ilani, he shall defend himself before the gods for disturbing my brother’s 
land. And if my brother will not bring the suit himself, your representative, who 
has heard that Banti-sinni has disturbed my brother’s land, shall come and carry 


on the action. And I will order Banti-sinni to come and defend himself, since he 
is my vassal. If he disturbs my brother, does he not disturb me also ? 


As was natural, the conclusion of the treaty with the Egyptian 
Pharaoh was communicated by Khattu-sil to his Babylonian ally. 
The triple alliance which was formed between the three great powers 
of the ancient oriental world in anticipation of the triple alliance in 
Europe today, was aimed at repressing the growing power of Assyria. 
For a time it seems to have been successful in its object, but the inva- 
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sion of the northern barbarians -broke it up and allowed Assyria to 
become the dominant state in the East. Boghaz Keui, “the city of 
the Hittites” as it was officially termed, was worthy of the empire 
of which it was the capital. Its walls, with their towers and gates, 
inclosed a vast area and stood on a huge rampart of earth, the sloping 
sides of which were coated with stone. In front of them was another, 
exterior wall of defense, also provided with towers, while here and there 
vaulted passages ran under them, affording an entrance into the city 
from outside. The gates were massive and imposing, that on the 
citadel hill being flanked by two sphinxes which have been taken to 
the museum at Constantinople, while the east gate was adorned with 
a bas-relief of the king. 

Within the walls the city rose terrace above terrace to a rocky 
height upon which was the citadel together with the royal palace. 
Below, in the lower city, was a colossal temple approached on all its 
four sides by paved streets. Three other temples of lesser size, but 
built on the same plan, have also been excavated, as well as what 
appears to have been a palace close to the eastern gate of the town. 
That the walls and other buildings of the city all belong to one period 
and reflect the architectural conceptions of the same age is the unani- 
mous opinion of the German architects attached to the expedition. 

I have left to the last a consideration of the relation between the 
cuneiform monuments of Boghaz Keui and the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions which we are accustomed to call Hittite. A few of these inscrip- 
tions have been found at Boghaz Keui; the only one of them to which 
a cuneiform translation was attached is, however, unfortunately 
destroyed. It is clear that while the hieroglyphs might be used for 
what we should term monumental purposes, for inscriptions on seals 
and the like, the ordinary literary medium was the Babylonian script. 

It is a noteworthy fact that almost all the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
are met with south of the Halys, not north of it in the neighborhood 
of Boghaz Keui itself. For some time past I believe that I have had 
in my hands a key to their decipherment, and the grammatical forms 
and words which I have thus succeeded in bringing to light have been 
remarkably confirmed by the cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui on 
which the same forms recur. But the work of decipherment has 
proceeded slowly, and as with the increase of materials I have had 
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continually to revise and correct my former readings it has been 
difficult for others to follow it. That the decipherment should not 
have advanced more rapidly has been due partly to the want of texts 
and the mutilated condition of so many of them, partly to the fact 
that I have had to work alone, no other scholar having come forward 
to share my labors. And in decipherment, as in other things, two 
pairs of eyes see better than one. In spite of all difficulties, however, 
I have now reached a point where definite conclusions as to the date 
and origin of the hieroglyphic inscriptions have become possible. 
Their authors were Hittites, but they were not the Hittites of Boghaz 
Keui, and the empire to which the inscriptions testify was not the 
empire of the Hittites but the empire of Kas. In the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets the Hittites and the Kas are coupled together and Cappadocia 
south of the Halys was known to the Assyrians as the land of the Kusa 
or Kosh, while according to the tablets of Boghaz Keui, Gaswya was 
one of the states which made up the Hittite confederacy. It would 
seem that after the overthrow of the Hittite empire of Boghaz Keui the 
scattered fragments of it once more united under the leadership no 
longer of northern, but of southern, Cappadocia. Their capital and 
center may perhaps have been at Emir Ghazi, east of Konia, where Sir 
W. Ramsay has discovered important Hittite remains. At all events 
this empire of Kas would have been the empire of Cilicia to which the 
classical geographer Solinus makes allusion and which he describes as 
embracing Lydia and Pamphylia on the one side and extending to 
Armenia and Syria on the other. The language of the inscriptions is 
that of the later Cilicia, and it was in Cilicia that the hieroglyphic script 
was last used. The existence of the empire I should date between B.c. 
1200 and 1100; the inscriptions of the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser I 
show that it could not have lasted longer. All such conclusions, how- 
ever, it must be remembered, are provisional only; for incontroverti- 
ble proof or disproof we shall have to wait. But one fact is already 
clear; whereas the supreme god of the Hittites of Boghaz Keui was 
Khattu, “the Hittite,” the god of whom the kings of Kas were the 
children and followers was Sandes, who was identified with Herakles 
by the Greeks. Hence in the Herakleid Dynasty of Lydia lies a 
reminiscence of Hittite conquest in the age of the empire of Kas. 
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SHALL THE BIBLE CONSTITUTE THE ONLY SOURCE 
OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ? 


ALFRED WESLEY WISHART 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The mission of the Sunday school must determine its ideals and its 
methods. It is not easy to define that mission in terms that will 
differentiate the Sunday school from all secular schools. For example, 
suppose the mission of the Sunday school be stated to be the de- 
velopment of life in harmony with Christian principles. Properly 
understood the religious or Christian life, in order to be symmetrical, 
intelligent, individually pure, and socially effective, certainly needs 
instruction in many subjects that could not be taken up in a Sunday 
school. Does not all knowledge, rightly used, contribute to the char- 
acter and efficiency of its possessor ? No Christian today in business, 
in politics, or in the professions of law, medicine, teaching, and litera- 
ture owes his effectiveness exclusively to what is popularly called 
religious instruction. Everything the Christian learns is of service in 
the development of his capacities, ministers to his larger usefulness as 
a citizen or in his vocation. 

Humanity’s welfare is not promoted solely by what is technically 
known as religion. The labors of statesmen, physicians, scientists, 
organizers of trade and commerce, educators, are vital elements in the 
improvements of life’s conditions, in the possibilities of mental and 
moral development. All work that advances human interests in any 
way, national as well as spiritual, is work in harmony with God’s 
will and therefore must receive his blessing and under the law of cause 
and effect it must produce beneficent results. 

But although all these things are true, it is a self-evident impossi- 
bility, even if it were desirable, for the Sunday school to teach all sub- 
jects. There is a point of contact, however, between all knowledge 
and physical resources every man possesses and the mission of the 
Sunday school. That point of contact is the moral or spiritual 
experience of every soul, no matter what his vocation, his mental 
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equipment, or his financial resources. It is impossible to conceive 
this ‘spiritual life except in terms of relationship to individuals and 
groups, to Nature, and to God. The chief weakness, it seems to me, 
of a great deal of religious instruction is the tendency to abstract the 
soul from the body and from outside relationship. Obedience to 
God is only possible by the discharge of duties to others, the right 
living in relationships. That can only be achieved by the right use 
of all our powers, our knowledge, and our resources. 

The more I reflect upon the mission of the Sunday school the more 
I am convinced that its power for good, its place in the society of the 
future, and its grip upon the confidence and affection of coming 
generations is and will be determined almost entirely by its ability 
to cultivate the social spirit and to train boys and girls for social 
efficiency. There are thousands of men and women who have been 
trained in Sunday schools who possess numerous virtues of an indi- 
vidual character. In a sense they are negatively good. They 
refrain from vices that are harmful to individuals and to society. To 
that degree they are socially useful, for all virtue has some social value. 
But they lack a positive social spirit. By their indifference to social 
obligations they are a drag upon reform movements. They help to 
increase that social inertia which impedes progress. 

Then there is another class of people, also trained in Sunday schools, 
many of them active members of churches and zealous in the promo- 
tion of certain kinds of religion, whose social ideals and conduct are 
aggressively hostile to the welfare of society. They pursue their 
personal political and commercial interests without regard to social 
obligations. They are trying to serve God and mammon. 

Every advocate of progressive social-welfare work in politics or 
industry is constantly meeting with open or secret opposition on the 
part of men whose knowledge of the Bible is up to the average at least 
and whose zeal for church and Sunday school is beyond reproach. 
I might give numerous instances of concrete cases in verification of 
these statements, but it is hardly necessary as no one acquainted with 
actual conditions will dispute them. 

The question, then, of the fitness of the Bible or of any other litera- 
ture for use in the Sunday school depends, it seems to me, upon the 
type of character the Sunday school should aim to produce. In 
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other words, what is the kind of morality desired, since it is self- 
evident that there are many kinds? Is it stationary or progressive 
morality ? Is it individual or social morality ? 

If the desired morality is progressive and social, can such a morality 
be properly cultivated by the exclusive use of the Bible, or should other 
literature be employed supplementing and interpreting the Bible ? 

Now let us first consider the fitness of the Bible to influence human 
life in the direction indicated. It can hardly be disputed that there 
are numerous types of morality expressed not only in biblical char- 
acters but also in biblical teachings. The good and the bad, the 
mechanical and the vital, the legalistic and the spiritual, the individu- 
alistic and the social, lie side by side in the same literature. To dis- 
criminate between these grades and types, between inadequate and 
lofty moral ideas, requires bold and free criticism in accordance with 
some standard. But this process of inquiry, comparison, and dis- 
crimination is most profitable intellectually and morally. It acquaints 
the scholar with the fact too often ignored that revelation and morality 
are progressive. It shows that moral conduct is the natural expres- 
sion of moral ideas involving conceptions of God, nature, man, and 
duty. A study so conducted cultivates the mind and constitutes one 
factor in the development of moral character. 

To study the Bible in this way requires the use of various modern 
books that set forth the biblical history of morals and religion in its 
true light. One reason for a widespread lack of interest in the Old 
Testament is that it is meaningless to the average person except in 
spots. My observation is that classes of scholars, ranging from 
fourteen up to adult years, trying to work up an interest in the Old 
Testament without this interpretative literature dealing with his- 
torical and literary problems, are suddenly seized with a lively 
interest when the biblical material is presented by means of these 
modern books. 

Now I have said that the criticism and valuation of Old Testa- 
ment morality have to be carried on according to some standard. I 
believe that standard is embodied fundamentally in the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. Although in many respects as a whole the 
New Testament is more readily understood by the modern mind, yet 
it, too, needs the interpretative aid of modern books which help the 
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scholar to distinguish between the temporary and the permanent 
elements of the New Testament. 

The fundamental principles of the highest types of modern moral- 
ity are exemplified in Christ’s life and clearly taught in his message. 
His morality was progressive and social in its very essence. But the 
history of morality conclusively proves that great progress has been 
made in the interpretation and application of the elementary principles 
of the gospel. 

And this brings us to what seems to me the most fundamental need 
of the modern Sunday school. The church and the Sunday school 
have exceptional facilities for training the young in the work of 
furthering the interests of Christ’s kingdom. To perform this task it is 
absolutely necessary to show the relationship and application of true 
Christianity to modern needs and conditions. All sorts of antiquated 
ideas about Christ and his gospel impede the spread of true social and 
progressive morality. The antidote for these misconceptions of the 
inner spirit of the gospel is a knowledge of modern ideas of science 
in its relations to the practical problems of individual and social 
morality. The baneful effects of unrestrained mysticism, theosophy, 
ailegorical interpretations of Scripture, and unscientific views of 
Nature in relation to God are to be seen in every community. The 
effort to save souls without regard to social conditions, the individual- 
istic piety that spurns the secular duties of a wicked world, the 
ecclesiastical struggles against liberal education and the secular 
schools, the inability to see the righteousness and beauty of natural 
laws, or the moral value of secular activities in politics and industry, 
all these are the fruit of limiting God’s revelation to the Bible or to the 
church and of a narrow interpretation of true religion. 

As a matter of fact we cannot obey the principles of the gospel 
without seeking the aid of human experience and particularly modern 
knowledge as embodied in science, psychology, and_ sociology. 
Disease, poverty, ignorance, and crime present numerous problems 
that have to be studied on their merits irrespective of any of the fixed 
biblical ideas concerning social ills. In various particulars the Bible 
will help us because it is a record of great experiences and the key, 
so far as principles and spirit are concerned, is to be found in the life 
and teaching of Jesus. But the older scholars in the Sunday school 
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all reach a point where they begin to face the call of the modern world 
to service. They have been taught from childhood the principles 
of Christianity. Thousands of them have accepted Jesus as their 
Savior. They are trying to follow him. But now in increasing 
numbers they ask: “What are we to do? What is the world’s 
need?” In school and college, through books and periodicals, they 
have become acquainted with the social problem in its many forms 
and feel the stirring within of that mighty passion to do something 
really worth while. 

The Sunday school will lose these young men and women as it has 
already lost their fathers and mothers unless we are prepared to carry 
their Christian education beyond the mere repetition of Bible stories. 
At this point books on social problems, biographies of notable men 
who have embodied the spirit of Christ, poems that breathe a modern 
gospel will be found to be a fresh incentive to study in the Sunday 
school. The time has come for us to recognize the fact that our God 
is not the deceased author of ancient hooks. He is a living God 
making sacred history now. He is inspiring men and women as truly 
as in ancient days. It is as true now as it was then that we are to do 
God’s will, but if we try to discover what God wills without the aid 
of modern knowledge we will fail to be of real service to the present 
world. 

In proof of the growing desire for broader conceptions of the whole 
problem of religion I may cite the popular interest in books and 
magazine articles that deal with live religious issues and problems in 
church work. Editors of magazines are supposed to know what 
interests the average reader. One can hardly find a secular popular 
periodical that does not contain some striking article on the church 
and social problems, various phases of religious methods of treating 
the sick, the question of immortality, and other religious matters. The 
Sunday-school teacher should relate the teaching of the Bible to these 
present-day popular interests. 

Another evidence of the need mentioned is the return to the Sunday 
school of men and women when classes in applied Christianity are 
started for the purpose of considering the ethical phases of industrial, 
political, and social-welfare problems. In my own city five of the 
downtown churches, Unitarian, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congre- 
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gational, and Baptist, have organized such classes. The object of 
these classes is not primarily Bible study in the old sense but the 
study of Christian principles in their application to social questions. 

Each class has its programme of topics and speakers. The 
addresses deal with the issues involved in the problems. ‘There is no 
attempt to confine the discussion to the Bible but on the contrary a 
serious effort is made to understand the conditions of modern life, it 
being assumed that mature Christian people ought to have at least 
a general knowledge of the broad principles of Christianity. The 
result is that hundreds of men and women remain after church service 
to hear the addresses. In one class alone the attendance rarely falls 
below one hundred and fifty and is often about three hundred. The 
city in various ways has felt the influence of these discussions and 
numerous movements for good have originated in these classes or 
been furthered by their support. 

From what has been said it is clear that the work of the Sunday 
school is evangelistic and educational. Its aim in dealing with the 
children is primarily evangelistic in the sense that the first need of the 
child is the development of its moral life into a conscious acceptance 
of Jesus Christ and a dedication of its will to the service of the 
kingdom. 

_ Of course the educational phase of this evangelism is not to be 
ignored because the child’s future conception of the meaning of the 
term Christian will depend largely upon early training. But con- 
version is a legitimate and primary aim of this religious education. 

After conversion the primary aim is not evangelism but Christian 
culture. Too often that is lost sight of because the teaching still is 
carried on as if the scholar had not already devoted himself to Christ. 
With the development of his religious life there comes a desire for a 
larger and clearer conception of the whole problem of religion. Then 
naturally the course of study should not only include elementary 
instruction in social problems, but some attention should be given to 
the historical and literary problems of the Bible in order that the 
religious life may not be hampered in its interests and effectiveness 
by ideas of the Bible and of religion that will conflict with modern 
thought and modern interests. The ineffectiveness of many Chris- 
tians, their indifference to the social demands upon them, and often 
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their determined opposition to broader church activities are due in 
almost every case to erroneous views of the Bible and theology. The 
inertia of many Christians is at bottom theological. 

It is saddening and astonishing to see how many Christians who 
have studied the Bible all their lives have not the slightest knowledge 
of how the Bible came to be or any conception of the varieties of 
religious doctrines in the Bible itself. 

As an instance of the cultivation of a state of mind unfavorable to 
effective Christian work in the modern world take the following: A 
“professor” in a religious school of the revival type recently taught 
an audience of at least fifteen hundred people that the devil had 
power over the winds and waves to destroy life and property. I have 
reason to know that he was generally believed. When one inquires 
into the causes for many of the cults that harass the church in these 
days he must be impressed by the fact that there is still a widespread 
hostility to science as materialistic growing out of all sorts of crude 
theological views of nature. I have come to believe more and more 
that it is not so much a mere general teaching of literature and ethics 
that is needed to supplement biblical instruction, but it is instruction 
in some of the elementary principles of science as they bear upon the 
problem of God and Nature, and upon the practical concerns of reli- 
-gion as related to our whole so-called secular life. The opposition to 
the scientific study of the Bible partly arises from a distrust of the 
term scientific and an ignorance of the scientific methods and prin- 
ciples. 

These misconceptions manifest themselves also in indifference or 
opposition to various modern scientific methods of extending the 
kingdom of God through social betterment. Scientific methods of 
ministering to the poor and attempts to improve environments are 
scoffed at hy many Christians because their minds are warped by 
literal conceptions of the Bible, by unsound views of the soul and the 
body, and by out-worn theological dogmas. 

I do not see how we are to better such conditions except by sup- 
plementing the use of the Bible with other books and instruction that 
will aim at more than a mere acquaintance with a revelation supposed 
to be final and fixed for all time. 
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COMMUNION WITH GOD IN THE BIBLE 


PROFESSOR JOHN E. McFADYEN, M.A. 
Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


Ill. IN THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


In the first two articles of this series we saw the difficulties of 
illustrating the idea of Communion with God on the basis of the 
prophetical and historical books of the Old Testament. The prophets, 
speaking as they do to men for God rather than to God for men, 
seldom let us look directly into their inner experience. The figures 
that move before us on the pages of the historical books are presented 
rather in their public than in their private relationships. ‘They are 
national figures and we are told rather what they did than what they 
were. In the Psalms, however, we have, in its simplest and most 
natural form, the thing of which we are in search. There men have 
poured out their hot hearts to God. Heights of joy, depths of peni- 
tence and anguish, resolution and failure, thanksgiving and confes- 
sion, every experience of the soul is here anticipated, expressed, and, 
above all, related to God, in whom alone the weak found their refuge 
and strength, and in whose light men saw the mysteries of human 
life, if not with perfect clearness, yet clearly enough to fill their hearts 
with quietness and confidence. Johann Arndt, the German mystic, 
well said: ‘What the heart is in man, that is the Psalter in the Bible.” 
Here are the prayers that teach us to pray, the songs on which men 
and nations have modeled their praises, the confessions that inspire 
and express our penitence. In the Hebrew Psalter the human spirit, 
in all the checkered possibilities of its experience, lies in the presence 
of its God. There is no mood, whether of sorrow, struggle, or 
triumph, which does not here find its reflex and expression. The 
range of its sympathy has made it the comfort of men in persecution, 
their inspiration in the struggle with foes within and without, the 
hope and stay of their dying hours. 

Here, however, as everywhere in the Old Testament, problems 
many and difficult arise, which have to be faced and appreciated 
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before we can move over the ground with any real confidence. Of 
these we shall mention only two—those affecting (1) the speaker in 
the Psalms, and (2) their historic origin. 

1. It is natural to suppose that the speaker, when he calls himself 
“T” or “me,” is an individual. Obviously, however, this cannot 
always be the case. In Ps. 129:1, for example, 

Much have they afflicted me from my youth up, 
Let Jsrael now say, 
the reference must necessarily be a national or collective one. Smend, 
in his famous essay twenty-one years ago in the Zeitschrijt jiir die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschajt, “On the ‘I’ in the Psalms,” sought to 
carry this interpretation practically throughout the whole Psalter. 
Since then the pendulum has swung, notably in the commentary of 
Duhm, to the other extreme. It could not be justly argued that this is 
altogether a question of no importance, for sometimes the difference 
in the resultant interpretation will be profound, according as we believe 
the speaker to be an individual or the nation. Take, for example, 
the great confession of faith toward the close of the sixteenth psalm: 
Thou wilt not abandon my soul to Sheol, 
Neither wilt Thou suffer Thy loving one to see the pit. 

Even on the individual interpretation, the meaning is not beyond 
doubt. The speaker may be expressing his confidence in his recovery 
from a severe illness—though this seems too meager a meaning for 
the large drift of the psalm—but it is quite possible that he is express- 
ing his faith in a life beyond the grave. On the collective interpreta- 
tion, nothing more would be implied than faith in the continued 
existence of Israel. It is all the difference between national and 
individual immortality, and therefore the question of the “I’’ cannot 
be said to be unimportant. At the same time it would be easy to 
exaggerate its importance. A psalm, though sung by the church, is 
at any rate written by an individual, and in the first instance expresses 
his feelings and faith; indeed it must do that before it can express 
theirs. So from this point of view, the question of who the speaker 
is does not greatly matter; least of all when we remember that though, 
‘in post-exilic times, the corporate ecclesiastical consciousness was 
keen, so also was the individual consciousness, and consequently 
the individual interpretation of the Psalms cannot in any case be 
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greatly wide of the mark. The penitence, for example, which a psalm 
expresses must first have been experienced by the individual conscience 
before it took the form of a psalm to be sung by the united church. 

2. Again, it is hardly ever possible to ascertain, with any precision, 
the origin and authorship of a psalm. Often we may feel sure 
that it was born out of a very definite historical situation; but in the 
long course of a history of which we know so comparatively little 
as that of Israel, many possibilities present themselves, and we have 
to be content with conjectures of more or less probability. Psalms 
44 and 79, for example, are a vivid transcript of a dreadful experience 
—when the temple was defiled, the city in ruins, the blood of the saints 
poured out like water, the dead exposed to beasts and birds. Most 
scholars assign these psalms to the awful days of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
but even this is not certain. The very uncertainty of the historical 
origin of the psalms is, however, while in some ways to be regretted, 
in other ways a gain. It lifts them into a region of universal applica- 
bility. Like all true lyric poetry, the Psalms seize the essential 
element in a situation, dropping all that is adventitious; therefore, 
though they seldom throw any light upon the history, they are immor- 
tal revelations of the human spirit in its most sincere and searching 
experiences; and it is partly to the fact that they are so rarely specific 
in the historical sense that they owe their undying power. Where 
they are specific they have naturally been most appreciated by those 
whose historical situation was like that of the writers and earliest 
singers. We can imagine, for example, the power of Ps. 76, sung 
by the Scottish covenanters before a battle, as described by Scott 
in Old Mortality: 

When thy rebuke, O Jacob’s God, 
Had forth against them past, 

Their horses and their chariots both 
Were in a deep sleep cast. 

The people of the Reformation, too, must have felt the thrill of 
many a psalm, as we can hardly do in these less stirring times. But 
where the psalmists speak from the level of life’s average struggles 
and sorrows, they appeal to the universal heart. 

The Hebrew name for the Psalter is the Book of Praises. Through- 
out it, with hardly an exception, there is an undertone of either hope 
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or praise; and some of its noblest songs are altogether songs of praise. 
At the same time, the Hebrew life which forms the background of 
the Psalter and against which the glorious fact of God stands out so 
radiantly, was, for the most part, a life of conflict and pain. Many 
of the psalmists were men of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
Behind and before they are beset by enemies, whose dark presence 
is felt even in the quietest and most trustful psalms (cf. Ps. 23). 
Through those enemies the heart of the psalmists was often made 
sore, and their life was sometimes in peril. The enemies are men of 
violence and arrogance, with cunning dispositions, sharp tongues, 
and sometimes swords as sharp. To the psalmists, both the com- 
moner and the rarer tragedies of life are familiar. They know the 
pang of kindness rejected and friendship betrayed (41:9; 55:12-14). 
They know the vanity of human help. They have faced, though 
with faith and good hope, the mystery of life, and felt it at times to be 
fleeting and empty, like a breath or a phantom (39:5, 6), frail as a 
dream or a wild flower (Ps. go). The writer of Ps. go, that great 
hymn of eternity, was profoundly impressed by the pathos of it all— 
the inexorable passing of the generations, the blight of sin, the going 
down to the grave with one’s work unaccomplished.- To him life 
seems ruthlessly swept away by the uncontrollable floods of time. 
It is like a sleep; like a bird that flies away and is seen no more; 
like a sigh, brief and lost forever, wrung from a heavily laden heart. 
At the end of it lies the grave, where, for many of the psalmists, there 
is no more remembrance of God, and they can give him no more 
thanks forever. 

So whether we consider the inherent pathos and frailty of life, 
or the fierceness with which it is assailed by foes from without, it is 
to most of the psalmists a valley of deep shadow, though the gloom 
is pierced by a mild yet steady light, which sometimes shines so 
brightly as to chase it all away. But often the shadow is very deep 
indeed. 

My life is spent with sorrow, 

And my years with sighing (31: 10)— 
that is the burden of many a psalmist’s song. ‘“ Many are they that 
rise up against me” (3:1). It is tear-stained faces that look in the 
night for the joy that cometh in the morning (30:5). Sometimes the 
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writers grow hot and indignant at the unexplained anomalies of the 
moral world, sometimes they are driven by them into temporary 
skepticism, so that their feet had almost gone, and their steps had 
well-nigh slipped (73:2). 

But more real even then these facts that distress and vex them is 
the infinite fact of God. They are at the worst but temporary; 
but he was before them and he will be after them. They perish, 
but he endures, ever the same, and his years know no end. And 
no great impersonal force is he, but a Father who pities his children 
(103:13), a Friénd who loves and listens to his human friends. We 
are so familiar with the language of the Psalms that it is hard for us 
to realize the wonder of it, the naturalness, the passion, the naiveté, 
we had almost said, with which they appeal to him to help them, to 
arise, to awake for them, to hide them, and to watch over them. 

Forsake me not, O Jehovah: 

O my God, be not far from me (38:21). 
They are persons, so is He. “Thou art with me” (23:4). Here, 
and everywhere throughout the Psalter, two persons face each other— 
the divine and the human; and this living sense of the personality 
of God is the sublime glory of the Psalter. He is as real to thosé who 
trust him as the mountains that are round about Jersusalem (125:2), 
only more stable and mighty than they. They might be torn up by 
the roots and flung into the sea, but he would even then be a refuge 
(46:1 f.), inspiring his people with a strength and a calmness like 
his own. 

This fact of God and of his reality to the psalmists, familiar as it 
is, sometimes comes upon the reader with overwhelming power; 
and to the man who passionately believes it every situation is by it 
transformed. Take, for example, Ps. 11. There the situation is 
desperate enough. Society is being shaken to its foundations, its 
pillars are trembling, the best are despondent or despairing. ‘The 
worst are working untrammeled their cruel will, and flight seems the 
only wisdom. But there is one brave, strong man who amid the 
confusion and despair stands firm as a rock. He sees the danger, 
but he also sees his God. From the danger on earth he lifts up his 
eyes to the heavens, to Jehovah, who from his throne is carefully 
watching it all, and who will one day punish the wicked, and reward 
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the good with a vision of his gracious face. Or take Ps. gr, that 
most daring expression of optimism in the Psalter. To its writer 
the world was thick-set with perils, peopled by demons who haunted 
every hour of the day and night, by forces that smote men down by 
the thousand and ten thousand. Upon its roads were stones over 
which the weary pilgrim feet might stumble; in its secret places 
lurked serpents and wild beasts. But the eye of faith sees angels to 
match the demons—angels who gently lift the pilgrim over the rough 
places of the way; and above all, the Psalmist sees very plainly one 
of whom he can say, “He is my refuge and my fortress, my God, in 
whom I trust.’’ Sometimes indeed through their blinding tears the 
psalmists cannot see God (73:13), but in happier moods, and 
sometimes even in their sorrow, they feel themselves overwhelmed 
by a sense of that justice and goodness of God, which are all the 
the day. Indeed, nothing in the universe is so stupendous as these 
facts, which are comparable only to the mightiest things in the world 
—the mountains and the great sea. 

O Jehovah, thy love is in the heavens, 

Thy faithfulness reacheth to the skies, 

Thy righteousness is like the mountains of God, 

Thy judgments are a great deep (36:5 f.). 
The whole earth is full of the loving kindness of Jehovah (33:5), 
and if one would learn how good he is, one has only to taste and see 
(34:8). 

Such then is the God to whom the psalmists pray; and so real, 
so personal is he, that their address to him never meanders into 
abstractions, it has all the glow and color of a passionate personal 
relationship. The psalmists are not so much concerned to assert 
that God is everywhere, but that he is here—not only with the world 
at large, but with ¢hem and where they are. “God with us’’—that 
is their motto. Yet surely no one ever thought of God in his larger 
relationships more impressively than they. They were overwhelmed, 
as completely as any man has ever been, by the thought of God’s 
infinity, of his eternity, of his omnipresence; but they have the 
genius to express these thoughts in language that falls within the 
comprehension of a little child. They show him sitting as King at 
the Flood, and sitting as King forever (29:10) as enduring when 
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the heavens are no more (102:26), as existing from the unthinkable 
past, on through the life of mountains and men, to the unimaginable 
future (Ps. 90). They do not say that he is omnipresent, but they 
say with a more convincing simplicity that there is no place in which 
we can escape his spirit, or evade his presence—that high in heaven, 
or deep in Sheol, or far away in the uttermost parts of the sea, he is 
there (139:7-9). 

Anywhere, then, it will be possible for the devout soul to commune 
with such a God. All nature is the work of his hand, and a shining 
symbol of his presence. The psalmists “see him,” as Fr. Naumann 
has said, “come over the mountains—in the snow, in the rain, in 
the sunshine.”” The starry sky (Ps. 8), the splendid sun (Ps. 19), 
the great wide sea (104:25), the bubbling fountains, the grassy fields, 
the stately trees (104:10-17)—in the presence of these things the 
psalmists feel that they are in his own presence. Yet there is a 
nearer fellowship than that. At best those things but declare his 
glory (19:1), but not his will for men. That is revealed for them in 
two ways apart from the revelation that came to them in the musings 
of their own hearts, namely, in history and in Scripture. On the 
field of history the mysterious purpose of God may be learned—that 
purpose which in its essence is love (Ps. 136), though human obstinacy 
has often compelled it to show itself as severity. It is because God 
is present in history that faith can reinforce itself by thinking of the 
days of old (143:5), and the sense of God and his goodness is kept 
alive partly by the tradition that passes on through the ages from 
father to son. 

We have heard with our ears, O God, 
Our fathers have told us 


What work thou didst in their days, 
In the days of old (44:1, cf. 48:13). 


But the divine will which was written in letters of fire on the pages 
of history, was written more gently but not less plainly in Scripture, 
which embraced certainly the Pentateuch, possibly also parts of the 
historical and prophetical books. This was God’s unique gift to 
Israel (147: 19 f.) and its praises are sung in language of quiet rapture 
(Ps. 119; 19:7-I1). 

In Jerusalem, which was regarded as, in a special sense, Jehovah’s 
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earthly home, “the city of the great King” (48:2), and more particu- 
larly in the temple, did the true Jew feel himself to be peculiarly near 
his God. Specially blessed were those who dwelt in his house and 
praised him evermore (84:4): it is there that they behold the beauty 
of Jehovah (27:4), and their hearts fill with simple joy when someone 
proposes a pilgrimage to the holy city, to take part in the stately 
worship of the temple they loved so well (Ps. 122). Naturally, 
communion with God, besides being sustained in these ways—by 
the contemplation of nature, by meditation upon history, by the study 
of Scripture, and by participation in public worship—was sustained 
most powerfully of all by prayer. Besides the express testimony 
of 55:17, that prayer was offered three times a day, the whole Psalter 
is an eloquent testimony to the place and power of prayer in the life 
of the devout Hebrew. 

Communion with God, while it may be realized with special vivid- 
ness in sorrow—for he “healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up 
their wounds” (147:3)—is interrupted by sin. Unforgiven sin 
creates a paralyzing feeling of condemnation and prostration (130:3; 
143:2), and there can be no health or happiness for the soul until 
sin is sincerely confessed. Then God, who has both the will and the 
power to redeem (130:7 f.), will compass the penitent about with 
forgiveness and love (Ps. 32), and the old glad relationship will be 
restored. 

With such a God to worship—one who, though Lord of the heavens 
and the earth, yet enters with his power and pity into the experiences 
of the individual soul—the passion of the Psalter is very explicable. 

‘Its writers long for him as the hart pants for the water-brooks, and 
when he seems to stand afar off, it is as if the light of the world had 
gone out. But their hearts are never long without a witness to him. 
Even when he seems to have forsaken them (22:1), it is he who has 
forsaken them. He is still somewhere, the great unshaken Fact, 
the patient and affectionate Person, who in his own way, which is not 
our way, and in his own time, which is not our time, will deliver his 
poor servant out of the jaws of the ravening and roaring lion. Under 
the shadow of his wings those who trust him may rest with quietness 
and confidence, in the assurance that his tender mercies are over all 
his works. 
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With quietness and confidence: for the lesson taught by Isaiah 
(30:15) and rejected with derision by his contemporaries, had at 
length sunk deep into the Hebrew mind. It is beautiful to watch 
the sublime confidence with which men commit their spirits into the 
divine hands (31:5) and though beset by dangers lie quietly down in 
sleep, with the assurance that their God will sustain them (3:5; 4:8). 
The power of the presence of God to drive out fear—illustrated 
already in the experience of the prophets and of Israel’s great histori- 
cal figures—is confirmed by many a word of the Psalter. 

In God have I put my trust, I will not be afraid: 
What can flesh do unto me? (56:4). 


Jehovah is on my side; I will not fear; 
What can man do unto me? (118:6) 


And in ever-memorable words: 

Though I walk through the valley of the deep shadow, 

I will fear no evil: for thou art with me (23:4). 
Therefore over even a very troubled life may brood an atmosphere 
of sweetest peace. Some expressions of this gentle confidence in 
God, especially in the group known as the Pilgrim Psalms (Pss. 120- 
134), are touched with singular beauty. What could be finer, for 
example, than this: 

Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, 

O thou that sittest in the heavens. 

Behold, as the eyes of servants to the hand of their master, 

As the eyes of a maid to the hand of her mistress, 

So are our eyes toward Jehovah our God, 

Until he have mercy upon us (123:1 f.); 
Or this: 

Jehovah, my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes lofty, 

Neither do I exercise myself in great matters, 

Or in things too wonderful for me. 

Surely I have stilled and quieted my soul, 

Like a weaned child with his mother (131:1 f.). 
The spirit of devout humility and tender resignation has surely 
received its final expression in these two brief and beautiful songs. 
In the same group is a psalm which reminds us that it is not with 
feverish activity but in silence and with quiet trust that the finest 
gifts are won and the mightiest things achieved. 
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It is vain for you to rise up early, 

To take rest late, 

To eat the bread of toil; 

For he giveth to his beloved in sleep (127: 2). 

With the Old Testament generally, most of the Psalms are limited 
in their outlook to this world. This explains the materialism, the 
impatience, the imprecations, the demand for speedy vindication 
which characterizes not a few of them. But though with their 
limited outlook upon another world, they are eager and all but 
clamorous to have their wrongs righted and their cause vindicated 
in this, and though the blessings for which they pray are often of 
a material sort, there are many who have mounted to the higher 
uplands of the spiritual life and whose dearest satisfaction is to have 
the gracious face of God shining upon them (4:6). 

The transition from the one mood to the other receives its most 
brilliant illustration in Ps. 73. Here is a man who had been 
provoked and disheartened by the success of wickedness. It was 
those who denied and defied God that were sleek and prosperous; 
while he with his clean and scrupulous life had been hurled to the wall 
Verily if the service of God brought no better reward than that, it 
was hardly worth while; and the Psalmist’s faith began to slip away 
from him. But one day the secret of it all was revealed to him—the 
fearful end of the sinner, and the good man’s unbroken fellowship 
with God. Despite persecution and earthly failure, “As for me, I 
am continually with thee.” This is one of the very greatest words 
of the Old Testament. Another psalmist, vexed by the same prob- 
lem, had comforted himself with the thought that at death God 
would take him to himself (49:15). This psalmist’s solution is much 
profounder, for it is not postponed to the world beyond. He finds 
peace and fellowship on this side of the grave as well as on the other. 
He, too, believes that at death God will take him; but he is no less 
sure that, in this world, God is holding him by the right hand, and 
guiding him across the pilgrimage of life. So, despite all seeming, he 
is continually with God, God is continually with him. He has nothing 
but God, but God is everything; and with him—even amid distress 
and defeat—he is content. Heart and flesh may fail, but God is 
his portion forever. 
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THE VITALITY OF LITERARY HISTORY 


REV. HENRY RIEGEL 
Orleans, Mass. 


Within the halls of one of the lesser, though not inferior, American 
seats of learning, the Semitic Scholar, Ernest Renan, was once the 
object of smiling though adverse criticism for his vast presumption 
in essaying a Lije of Jesus. “The habit some men have of turning 
in upon themselves, ruminating, then reversing the process, bringing 
forth from their inner consciousness a Life of Jesus is not conducive to 
very creditable biography.”” The quotation is from memory after 
a lapse of some years; but such was the drift of the criticism. 

But if criticism ever went astray from the indistinct trails of 
psychologic processes that make for vitality, cogency, and power 
within intellectual and spiritual spheres, that criticism on Renan did. 
For creditable biography in this day, as in days of first disciples, does 
not consist of sifted data and recorded fact in an erected skeletonic 
“Life,”’ but shall be an evidence that the personality of the biography 
has been taken into the consciousness of the biographer no matter 
how data are confused, order of events interrupted, and the events 
themselves transmuted in the glow of that finest passion of ideali- 
zation, never wholly free from racial thought-modes and provincial 
forms of expression. To merit the approval of a “Life” it needs 
come forth a thing of energy from the seat of the will, vitalized by the 
fruitful powers of the imagination. 

It is not the privilege of anyone to reproduce even an approximately 
accurate narrative of the career of Jesus. That was not a privilege 
of immediate disciples since the impact of his personality was of too 
profound a nature to manifest itself immediately in literary activities. 
The time factor is important in all history: it assures that necessary 
measure of retrospection in which the flat field of confused incident and 
emotion before which men stand blind dissolves into orderly perspec- 
tive in which sequence and values are apparent. Biographies are 
certainly not the result of scientific processes that make pretense to 
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accuracy. The common groundwork of sympathy necessary to an 
ordinary narrative is deflecting and warping. Yet none other than 
a lover of the man may tell us of him, so strong is the mind’s demand 
for a living transcription that has to do with essences of personality. 
Bias and false judgment are easily forgiven; but academic barrenness 
merits the oblivion that fate decrees for it. To the degree of the 
scholar’s success in achieving accuracy may be attributed his many 
failures to establish cogently to the reader’s perceptions the force and 
charm of the personality he is portraying. Eliminate the devotee’s 
veneration, and a compilation of events ensues; but it lacks the essence 
of a “Life’”—a something seen through the perceptions of another, 
for life must touch life before life may result. 

Compilations, however accurate and exhausting, are to be read as 
Sanborn’s John Brown needs be read. The reader is compelled by 
the accumulating litter of common-place to send out his finest percep- 
tions for the soul of John Brown; to recover it by intuition or by 
inference. You get impatient for a glimpse of the man behind all this 
farming and wool-dealing. Thoreau, though acrid and invidious 
in his modes of comparison, gave magnitude to the force in the man 
that urged him to deeds too great to be petty and too unwise to be 
aught else than the product of deathless dreams. Brown’s death 
advertised to Thoreau that there is such a fact as death—the possi- 
bility of a man dying. 

It seems as if no man had ever died in America before; for in order to die you 
must first have lived. I don’t believe in the hearses and funerals they have had. 
There was no death in the case, because there had been no life; they merely rotted 
or sloughed off as they rotted or sloughed along. No temple veil was rent, only a 
hole dug somewhere. 

Invidious the comparison, indeed! But here by indirection Thoreau 
uncovers a Herculean energy of will that death by its fatality startles 
into life. Sanborn’s personal regard for John Brown was more inti- 
mate than that of Thoreau. But Sanborn was a collector of material 
and an academic compiler with an undue regard for petty detail that 
buried the man and revealed only the farmer. Thoreau was after 
the man, and found him in his own consciousness, not because he 
took Brown’s personality into his consciousness but because John 
Brown was Henry Thoreau in no small degree. Hence the real 
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Brown, the magnitude of his Puritan and Spartan soul, is to be 
found in the comparatively brief essays in Thoreau’s Miscel- 
lanies. 

All that history signifies is not contained within the covers of the 
average textbook. Not even the sifting of data always uncovers the 
forces that break into events. A literary facility and a measure of 
political insight cause library shelves to be much littered. It is a 
rare mind that ruminates productively upon events, that feels the 
throb of social forces and economic ideals, that discerns the trend of 
given periods of civilization and the play upon, and directing of, time 
passions by great personalities. All this and much more is involved 
in the production of narrative that is dynamic and vital. It is absorp- 
tion in consciousness of the above factors, and rebirth in adequate 
literary form that makes history. The events themselves are of less 
moment than their adequate interpretation. 

The vast research and profound learning of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall oj the Roman Empire do not in themselves explain the vitality of 
this history to the student. Gibbon’s interpretation of the events 
that marked Christianity’s accession to power is so pronouncedly 
opposed to current opinion that this in itself would suffice, it seems, 
to condemn it to the shades of oblivion. But it is just this presump- 
tion in him to differ that saves him from academic and ecclesiastical 
sterility. The healthy, romantic curiosity of the Gothic mind finds 
in this presumption, his analysis of events by the norm of political 
convergence, and his critical characterization of participants, its 
field of suggestion, its stimulus, and its sanity. His age tempered his 
interpretations. He is read for this evident temper of the intellectual 
life in which he lived and which he assisted to create as much as aught 
else. That enriches his contribution to the world’s literature. How- 
ever soon or late his interpretations may be proven true or false, he 
is vital by virtue of this essence of himself and the intellectual temper 
of his day he has fused with his work. Not an annalist with but a 
single ability, that of notation, is Gibbon. Other forces assisted to 
keep him vital to him who is not afraid. 

It may be contended that this style of writing is not historic but 
philosophic; it uses events or a series of events for a display of talents 
that are not necessarily those of the pure annalist. Events thus 
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used are as drapery to exhibit the fine lines of an artistic figure. But 
the annalist at his best exercises a just discrimination in not ringing 
the changes on unimportant detail. In the days when history was 
poetry and folklore and was sung by bard and minstrel at court and 
castle, there was filth and obscenity and cowardice enough to celebrate. 
But valiancy of heart and strength of arm and love of native land were 
not only more pleasing to recite, but they were the virtues of endur- 
ance and productiveness in all the dreariness of primitive civilization. 
The poet-historian ruminated sufficiently to make selection, to 
epitomize the germane and characteristic, leaving very much unsung 
and unsaid that the scholiast might demand as necessary to a proper 
understanding of those barbaric days. Though incomplete and in 
a measure inaccurate, this early literature of folklore and poet-lore is 
vitality personified, and furnished much of the substance on which all 
later patriotisms and religions were reared. 

The belying of facts and the distorting of images cannot be con- 
doned in the writer of secular history. And no one of any culture is 
much deceived by an overweening preference on the part of the 
historian for this or that party in some national crisis. All are 
acquainted with the current criticism of Macauley’s History oj Eng- 
land. Macauley, however, is read, and, I venture to say, as much 
because of his bias and preferences as in spite of them. A perusal 
of Carlyle’s French Revolution is a reading of Carlyle rather than a 
‘notation of occurrences of that social and political upheaval. Here 
is a Protean mind which reflects events for you. He is a forger of 
thunder himself; the lightning of such social impact is of the chem- 
istry of his own mind. The bald facts of this political cataclysm are 
horrors without justification or relationships. But once let the play 
of adequate mental energies reduce this chaos to some order, and the 
shriek of its villianies is less gruesome and its several events and 
sequences assume place in a cosmic process that is orderly at least, 
behind the furies of swift-moving disasters. ‘God in history” is a 
myth until we collaborate with one who exercises vast powers of 
retrospection and introspection; who indeed turns in upon himself, 
ruminates, and then reverses the process. Disasters are illuminated 
by such survey with the wisdom that transfigures carnage and blood- 
shed. You may know something of the Revolution when you have 
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finished this item of your education, but you will know vastly more of 
the personality of Carlyle. 

Various types of historians are necessary to successive levels of 
human culture. The clerk who unearths data and chronicles facts 
serves the classroom stage of education, and the need of praise which 
is his due cannot be withheld. Then follows the annalist of the order 
of the Venerable Bede whose recitation is touched with the charm 
of poetry. Another of a later date is the statesman-historian to whom 
court intrigues and political wars are as everything in the making of 
a nation. But in the prophet-mind, in whom literature, art, religion, 
and pol.tics are epitomized and whose interpretative powers are 
appalled by nothing that transpires, lies real history. Events, litera- 
tures, and arts are fused in the chemic processes of his mind into 
substance-philosophy—like Taine who writes on literature and pro- 
duces history; like Carlyle who writes history and the result is litera- 
ture. History is the unfolding of a divine philosophy anyway; intel- 
ligence in the universe presupposes this. This movement of forces 
and tides of development challenges master minds, and the one who 
interprets out of his knowledge assisted by such powers as are personal 
to himself—intuitions, feelings for justice, sense-perception for the 
characteristic—is altogether vital and a truth-speaker, though accu- 
racy in details may be sacrificed. 

In the field of biography nothing better illustrates this than the 
Gospel of John. Let the controversy concerning its authorship rage! 
It matters not! The academician may insist that we have fact; it must 
either be or not be a production of the Beloved Disciple. The devotee 
is grieved that so characteristic a passage from a great soul as that of 
the adulterous woman should fall into discredit as an interpolation. 
The scholar may trace resemblances between its philosophy and that 
of the Philonian school, and that in turn run to earth in Plato. No 
matter! It yet remains the vital gospel because it is theologic and 
philosophic. It attempts to explain Jesus—to fit him into a precon- 
ception, a cosmogony already formulated. It is an interpretation of 
personality, and that means filtration through the opaque medium of 
another mind, which, however, moved in the finest philosophic 
speech of its day. 

Here Jesus, even more than in the letters of Paul, is transfigured 
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(not disfigured) by the fact that he is the consciousness of the writer. 
He may lose something of historic reality but gains even by the ques- 
tions that arise on this point, by the feeling that he was real to the 
inner sense of this Philonian mystic. Time is essential for the measur- 
ing of qualities of personality and that process of assimilation that 
re-embodies in cogent and living form: It hence matters little how 
late the critics set the date of its composition. The later the better, 
for the history of our own lives cannot be written until they are looked 
back upon from advanced years. The pen that gave this gospel 
form was virile with knowledge—self-knowledge—the kind of inner 
wisdom that much mental gestation emits. This writing is thus 
distinguished from the other gospels which are energized by faith— 
the blind faith of fishermen somewhat distinct from the profound 
insight of a man of culture. 

The gospel writings are biographical but not autobiographical, 
ever something more than an array of incident that forms the mile- 
stones of a human career. The effort to bring a mighty soul within 
human reach and speech demands the subordination of the annalist’s 
literary powers to the philosopher’s insight. A soul—who shall say 
what it is? so sublimated are its essences, powers, and passions that 
defy analysis, and at most only the results of its manifestation remain 
a sensation in feeling or a treasure in memory. ‘To be strictly accurate 
in limning such a nucleus of potentialities, disallowing all penetrations, — 
is to invite biographical disaster. Events, time, and place are the 
primer on which the memory fattens itself. But the events of a 
notable career are always an after-thought: they are born of curi- 
osity after the soul has passed on and the rustle of its wings is hushed. 
And being born of curiosity events are after all common-place and not 
infrequently destructive of that genuine contact which energizes the 
mind to new forms of activity. The letter of barren data kills the 
spirit of discerning insight. 

The function of the clerk and scribe are here at discount. To tell 
an adequate story of Jesus we are less concerned with the day and 
hour of his birth than about the poetry that event elicited; for the 
poetry is the highest evidence of somebody’s noblest powers in creative 
regency; somebody’s love awakened to poetic retrospect in hymns of 
praise. This poetry will live when the date of his birth is forgotten. 
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Dates are nebulous and should be. If these gospels were designed 
for the salvation of men they were correctly written. They are the 
essence of varied psychic processes playing introspectively and retro- 
spectively upon unorganized data, the center of which is a soul—a 
nucleus of ideals and altruistic passions wrapped about with mist. 
The force of such literature has ever been poetic and literary, charming 
the creative powers of imagination into the working-out of a type of 
ethical progress that is personal to the individual or the race. A 
Semitic dreamer has indeed been playing upon the fancy of heavier 
tempered races, not with a hard-and-fast formula of entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven, imposing a ready-made and unyielding salvation, 
but stimulating and teasing the heavy wit into finer musings on the 
eternal questions of life and death. Despite their barrenness of 
detail the gospel’s orientalisms of imagery and modes of speech in 
terms of the supernatural are like the unconscious poetry of color 
and line and mass of motive flowing upward to mysteries draped in 
shadow and a glory not yet revealed. The salvation from nullity 
these gospels have been to the clayey mental substance of the 
European peasant when first they came to his hand, can never be 
estimated. This book was the primer of popular education; but 
the virtue of this education lay in its poetry and art that quickened 
a phlegmatic imagination that eventually created a medley of inter- 
pretations. But this variety indicates how effectively the wings of 
fancy were freed. And while the strife and wars of such freedom 
have been deplored, not to have had these powers of the mind im- 
pressed by a Semitic literature would have been yet more deplorable. 
The scholastic and academic in nowise qualified these productions. 
The Renaissance has achieved the most distressing misconceptions 
of the poetry, phrased in terms of the supernatural, contained in 
these records. Its classicism and its pseudo-scientific spirit, have 
reduced this literature to a pitiable bone of contention as to the fact 
or fiction of its most luminous and suggestive incidents, and thus 
destroyed their possible motive to vaster achievements in art and 
religion. So that recent art impulse has turned aside from biblical 
sources for inspiration and found motive in mediaeval legend. The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood had every justification for its reversion to 
the days before Raphael for more serious ideals and types for artistic 
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speech than the present had to offer: Learning of the academic order 
had established its standards which could revel in the ponderous 
perfection of a Milton, but was deficient in mysticism of insight for 
values in poetry other than that of measured feet and _ polished 
rhyme. This type of learning would measure the quality of a work 
by the accuracy of the data there displayed, the true order of events 
adhered to, the consistency of doctrinal detail logically threading the 
whole into a fabric, rather than by that greater test of infinite sugges- 
tiveness of virile, potent charm that releases fertile mental and spiritual 
powers. All in religious literature cannot stand the test of “either 
fact or fiction.”” ‘This rule does not hold in the art of revealing a 
great soul. The same classic temper elevates the canons of the 
Academy in determining the merits of an artist. If the artist is an 
academician in spirit, loving form for form’s sake, judge him by that 
standard. If he have something to communicate, however, far beyond 
the concerns of mere technique, the canons of the Academy no longer 
obtain. The sodden mind that would contend for an absolute basis 
in history for the legends of the Holy Grail, of which Abbey’s paint- 
ings are the dream-epics of truth certain as death itself, is as much 
justified in such position as the pseudo-scientist who would thrust 
the value of fact into a realm where fact has no value whatever. A 
strong statement that! but it is not beyond bounds. The chief event 
of marvel in the gospels—the resurrection—is not a matter of scien- 
tific analysis. It is literary in quality and belongs to the world of 
poetry and art. It is an impertinence for the apologist to attempt to 
prove its literalism in time and place; and no less than this for the 
skeptic to disprove its scientific accuracy. The mathematical faculty 
is in a sea of strange elements that compass and sextant hardly 
recognize. Point me to a religion that has not flowered into myth 
and legend, poetry and art, and there will you find the senility and 
impotency of age ere its youth has dawned. 

Nothing attests the mystic virtues of Jesus as these elements of 
wonder that the post-Renaissant thinker, be he conservative or 
liberal, can so little abide. For the conservative literalist, insisting 
on the verity of these facts in history, loses his grip on the symbolic 
fact these things are in the soul of the writer. The critical rationalist, 
insisting on their conformity to scientific assumptions of cosmic pro- 
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cedures, dulls his wit to the force in the universe poetic, imaginative, 
and subjective inspirations ever have been, especially when epitomized 
in a personality. The son whose soul is alive with love for his mother 
lets his mind flower into beautiful fancies of her youth and reads into 
her life virtues that the unbiased observer might not find there. 
Nevertheless, these fancies are the symbols of a force in the mother 
who could create such love in the heart of a son a thousand-fold more 
valuable than any analytic résumé of her actual qualities. A great 
scientist has admitted his loss of appreciation for poetry by the per- 
sistent grooving of brain tissue with scientific formulae. The classi- 
cist clamoring for facts and certainty has done the same thing. The 
portrayal of a master soul is possible only as that master abides in the 
consciousness, more real there than in the environs of time and 
circumstance. The more secure his seat there, the more certain his 
partial fusing with other elements in that faculty—preconceptions, 
the colorings or shadings of national or racial peculiarities; but the 
more time-enduring and vital the transcription. 

Jesus’ power was fluid: it transfused itself in the imagination of 
the believer, and, according to the greatest psychological laws, 
imposed no hard and fixed type of eternal life, but gave to individual 
initiative the largest and most efficient scope. ‘These men of his day, 
and those near to his day, played retrospectively and introspectively 
upon him; and from this mental gestation emerged the fragments of 
a life that is all vitality and not by virtue of its accuracy, but by virtue 
of the existence in consciousness of his personality with those who 
wrote of hiin. 
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TWO BIBLICAL ATTITUDES TOWARD RICHES: 
JAMES 5:1-6; MATT. 19:23-26 


PROFESSOR IRVING F. WOOD, PH.D. 
Northampton, Mass. 


In the sacred books of the various religions there is to be found no 
parallel to the vigorous, biting, wholesale denunciation of the rich 
which appears in certain books of the Hebrew and Christian Scrip- 
tures. This proceeds, not from any love of poverty and aversion to 
riches—these books are not ascetic, as certain Buddhist and Jainist 
books are—but from the hatred of the rich. There is no use in 
blinking the facts. ‘Those who demand a literal “biblical warrant” 
for beliefs and actions can find it in abundance for the savage denun- 
ciation of the rich. Few things are more firmly grounded in Scripture 
than this. Modern socialistic journalism is not more sweeping in its 
condemnation of capitalists than were the earliest and strongest 
Hebrew prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Micah. 

In the New Testament this condemnation is rarer, but there is one 
passage quite in the spirit of the old prophets. It is James 5: 1-6. 

The author passes into his subject by a natural transition. At 
4!13-17 isa warning against the folly of confidence in the future. It 
is directed against self-confident, money-making tradesmen. It lacks 
the bitter, personal sharpness of 5:1-6. Then, having dealt with 
traders seeking gain, he turns to those who have already obtained 
wealth. They seem, however, to have been, not traders, but land- 
owners, who have gained wealth by grinding the faces of their laborers. 
Evidently local conditions in a situation which we cannot now recover 
lie behind this passage. Were the denunciation more vague, one 
would suspect a reflection of the early Old Testament prophets, where 
the rich men denounced are always landowners; but the condemna- 
tion seems too personal for a mere literary basis. The arrogance of 
wealth and luxury must have flaunted itself before the eyes of the 
man who wrote this. Were the rich oppressors Christian believers ? 
Elsewhere in this tractate the implication seems to be that the people 
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of God were the poor and lowly, and their oppressors were the rich 
(2:5, 6). Yet here the rich are directly addressed. It is easy to 
account for this singular combination if James may be regarded as a 
Jewish homily edited for Christian uses. 

Two things impress us in reading this passage. The first is the 
assumption that riches involve wickedness. ‘The same assumption is 
frequently made in the Old Testament, in spite of the common thought 
that material goods are the gift of God. The assumption grew out of 
the actual experience of men. It is not an a priori premise but an a 
posteriori conclusion. The rich of the times were seen to get and use 
their money and power oppressively. Does this writer imply that 
great riches cannot be gathered without fraud? No, neither that 
nor its opposite. He is not generalizing. He is stating things as he 
sees them. He charges the rich men whom he knows with two 
things: (1) They get money by fraud; (2) they spend it selfishly 
(vss. 4, 5). Such fraudulent gain and selfish luxury result in murder 
—and murder of the righteous (vs. 6). It is as though they as judges 
had condemned the righteous to death. And the righteous man is 
not resisting them. He has reaped their fields, made their money, and 
then their fraud and luxury kill him. It is a black indictment, 
savagely drawn. Am I right in saying that no man in modern times 
is more savage ? 

Wherein does the biblical warrant for the denunciation of the rich 
lie in this passage, if a warrant is wanted? It lies in conditions like 
those which the author sees—wealth fraudulently gained and selfishly 
spent. The question is simply one of fact. Do the rich men whom 
we feel like denouncing: fulfil one or both of these conditions? If 
they do, then we have biblical warrant for their denunciation, if we 
must denounce. There is one caution, however, which circumstances 
force upon the modern world. This writer seems to denounce the 
rich as a class; but when he begins to specify landowners we realize 
that he has in mind certain individuals whose business relations he 
knows. Now the larger the field the more unsafe are generaliza- 
tions. So extensive and so complicated is the field of wealth in the 
modern world that it is very difficult to convey to others, by any 
generalization regarding its moral quality, a correct idea, even if one 
could be reasonably sure—which he cannot—that his generalization 
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is itself correct. What then is the denunciation which an exegesis 
would allow to be like that of James? It is the denunciation which 
says, “You men who make and spend money in such and such ways, 
when you use your wealth to get the better of other men, you are 
thieves; when you spend it for your own pleasure, even if in palaces 
and art treasures, you are debauchees, and in both you are murderers. 
The unresisting die that-you may wield your money-power.”’ 

The second thing which impresses the reader is the threat that is 
made. The whole passage is written in the light of the expectation 
of the Messiah’s speedy coming. Miseries are coming upon the rich. 
This day, in which they are laying up their treasures, is already the 
last day. Already their possessions are rotting. This last word is 
not found elsewhere in the New Testament. It is in LXX—Job 
33:21; Ps. 37:6 (Eng. 38:5). Their rich garments are moth eaten, 
their silver and gold is rusted, and that rust is eating into their flesh. 
This is a thoroughly eastern phrase—to eat a man’s flesh; only it is 
usually used of the oppressor eating the oppressed. See the figure 
savagely expanded in Mic. 3:2, 3. So the oriental talks to this day 
of the tax-gatherer or the official who “eats him up.’”’ Then follows 
the phrase which shows on what the writer’s thought is centered, 
“You have hoarded up your treasure in the last days.” This 
emphasizes the supreme folly of the rich, and so adds another sting 
to the denunciation, as, in vs. 8, it adds another inducement to 
patience on the part of the suffering. 

The epistles are full of warnings and exhortations based on the 
sure expectation of the speedy coming of the messianic judgment. It 
must have been a powerful motive. The present day has nothing 
that will quite take its place in spectacular impressiveness. It is not 
equaled by the threat of the public condemnation of a growing 
ethical conscience, nor even by the fear of a social revolution. In the 
days of Jonathan Edwards, the judgment after death took its place, 
but that can hardly be said of the present. When the belief in the 
early approach of a messianic time died away, the church lost a tre- 
mendously forceful appeal for which it has never yet recovered a sub- 
stitute. It is a problem for the leaders of religion and social ethics 
whether they can help to inspire a social sense so acute that the hope 
of a renewed society and the fear of an enlightened public conscience 
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will have the effect which this mistaken hope did in the early church. 
In spectacular effect, the threat of a social revolution doubtless comes 
nearer to the picture of the messianic judgment in the early church; 
but to use that is to play with fire. The Christian messianic hope 
grew out of Jewish apocalypse, and all that school of thought tended 
to political quietism. “Keep still,” it said. “Be patient. Jehovah 
will interpose miraculously in his own time. You can do nothing. 
Trust Jehovah.”” James expressed this apocalyptic quietism in the 
next section, and begins, “‘ Be patient, therefore, brethren, until the 
coming of the Lord.” Social revolution is more akin to zealotism, 
which filled Jerusalem with blood. Now whether zealotism has its 
use or not, the New Testament never sanctions an appeal to it, nor 
any conscious incitement toward it. Nor does the above statement 
minimize the Christian duty of righting every wrong upon which the 
‘citizen can wisely and legitimately lay his hand. He must always 
recognize that there are, unhappily, wrongs which it is either unwise 
or unlawful for him to attack. Here is the place for apocalyptic 
quietism, which means holding to the right and trusting God. 

A Christian of the present day, however, does not regard “ biblical 
warrant” as the last word on any topic, especially on any topic in 
Christian ethics. He is not satisfied until he has found how the 
spirit of Jesus deals with the subject. He recognizes that the 
Old Testament often, and the New Testament occasionally, does 
not perfectly reflect the spirit of Jesus. When, therefore, he finds 
a passage like this in James reflecting clearly Old Testament ideals, 
but not duplicated elsewhere in the New, he will be all the more 
anxious to compare it with the attitude of Jesus before making it a 
model of present-day action. 

Let us bring this passage to the test of the spirit of Jesus. 
One notes that, in so far as this is a denunciation of rich men, it has 
no parallel in the words of Jesus. Our Lord has no attitude toward 
rich men asa class. As well talk of an attitude toward men with blue 
eyes. But he did have an attitude toward riches; not the “wealth” 
of the economist; the abstract power of accumulated and transferable 
capital, but riches as related to the moral character of men. After 
all, his attitude is always as personal in the judgments it implies as is 
that of James. Jesus’ attitude toward riches may be stated in two 
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propositions: (1) Riches are to be used for the kingdom of God—the 
stewardship of wealth; (2) riches are dangerous to those who would 
enter the kingdom of God—the temptations of wealth. The first 
of these is beginning to come into public consciousness. The last is 
not taken seriously by the Christian public, and yet it is that which 
called forth Christ’s most explicit utterances regarding riches. While 
Luke is “the gospel of the poor,” the strongest and fullest utterances 
of Jesus on the subject is Matt. 19:23-26.' It is interesting to note 
that, as in James, personal relationship and not abstract principle 
stands behind the utterance. Only there is this great difference, that 
here the rich man was loved and there the men were hated. The occa- 
sion of these sayings of Jesus was the incident of the rich young man 
whom Jesus loved. He was sorry not to follow Jesus, but he really 
could not give up his wealth (Matt. 19:16-22). This occasions the 
statement of Jesus’ general observation regarding the effect of riches 
on character. His generalization amounts to this: It is practically 
impossible for a rich man to be a member of the kingdom of God.? 
The illustration of the camel and the needle’s eye is an illustration 
of the impossible, perhaps a proverb. The once popular explanation 
of the needle’s eye as a little city gate has no known ancient usage to 
sustain it. Not in this illustration lies the saving clause. Jesus gives it 
in his next saying: “ With God even this is possible.” That is, a rich 
man who has the spirit of the kingdom of God isa moral miracle. That 
is the result of Jesus’ observation of the effect of riches on character. 
It would have been difficult for him to put his sense of the extreme 
danger of riches in stronger terms. There is no savage denunciation 
here. There is something very much more serious than the rage of 
denunciation. It is the simple statement of a sad fact in human life 
as he saw it. The statement is based not on any social or economic 
environment, but on fundamental elements in character; and char- 


t Other passages are Luke 6:20; Matt. 6:19; Luke 18:22; 14:33. 


2 The parallel passage in Mark 10: 24 gives an additional saying with two readings, 
“Children, how hard it is to enter into the kingdom of God.” So 8 ® A and others. 
Most manuscripts and versions insert “for those trusting in riches,” as in the English 
version. Westcott and Hort, Nestle and other modern editors print the shorter text. 
The insertion was perhaps an attempt to explain a difficult saying. Using the shorter 
reading, Jesus’. meaning is, “It is hard for any one to enter the kingdom (vs. 24). For 
a rich man, it is, humanly speaking, impossible’’ (vs. 25). 
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acter is the same now as then. Riches need not even be great to pro- 
duce these results. Is there any one thing in society today which 
tempts men so effectually to lives of self-seeking, to narrowness, to 
silly pride, to contempt for others, to the loss of all that constitutes 
the spirit of Jesus as does riches? It blinds men to moral standards. 
It sets up a division in life, so that a man may be religious in his private 
life and a trickster in business at the same time. It creates the situa- 
tion in which serious men can seriously assert that the attempts of the 
national executive to enforce the eighth commandment are an unwar- 
ranted interference with business. Its very catchwords are contrary 
to the spirit of Jesus—“ Business is business;” “ You must look out 
for No. 1.” No occupation in life open to respectable men is so sur- 
rounded by moral dangers as is the occupation of making money. 
This passage is Jesus’ warning of the danger. And yet, because 
money is power, because it is possible to do good with money, we 
encourage men to seek it and rejoice when those in whom we are 
interested get it. Now to reject a thing simply because it contains 
temptations savors of asceticism, and this age is not ascetic. But to 
grasp at a thing with avidity and give no heed to its moral dangers is 
the height of foolishness. And in this case, in the face of Jesus’ strong 
statement of the temptations of riches, it is glaringly anti-Christian. 

Christian students of the history of Buddhism never fail to note 
that modern Buddhists hold beliefs which are contradictory to the 
tenets of Buddha himself. They commonly look on this fact as mark- 
ing a defect, and as a proof that Buddhism cannot be regarded as an 
ideal religion. It is open to the Buddhist to retort with a tu quoque. 
The practical impression given to youth about the proper attitude 
toward riches, and, in addition, the minimizing, or more often ignoring, 
of Christ’s peculiarly vigorous statements about its temptations, 
amount toa contradiction of his teaching. The problem for the Chris- 
tian preacher and teacher is, how can Christian society recover the 
correct Christian attitude toward riches ? 


PAUL’S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY! 


REV. JOHN W. BAILEY, PH.D. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Upon their return from the council at Jerusalem Paul and Barnabas 
remained some time in Antioch “teaching and preaching the word of 
the Lord.” But after the lapse of some days Paul proposed to 
Barnabas that they should make a tour of the churches that they had 
already founded for the purpose of inspection and encouragement. 
There is nothing to indicate that at this time Paul planned to make 
this a missionary journey into new fields. Barnabas assented to the 
proposal of Paul and suggested that John Mark be their companion. 
This, according to Acts, precipitated a dissension. It was but natural 
that Barnabas should desire the company of the young man, Mark, 
since he was his cousin (Col. 4:10). But Paul thought of him as a 
deserter (13:13; 15:38; cf. Luke 9:62; from the word used in 15:38 
we get our word apostasy), and was unwilling to take with him one 
who would in all probability prove of little assistance. It is not at all 
improbable that we must interpret this episode in the light of Paul’s 
words in Galatians 2:11 ff. There was a deeper difference between 
the two than the mere choice of a companion. Barnabas had been 
led away from the truth by the dissimulation of Peter, and Mark had 
doubtless sided with him. Paul now proposed to go among the 
churches which included both Jews and gentiles and the only attitude 
that he could countenance was that which allowed their free and full 
fellowship. ‘This was the real cause of the division. Barnabas took 
Mark and sailed away to Cyprus, his old home (Acts 4:36), and the 
two disappear from the story. But however sharp the division at 
this time, the breach was later entirely healed (I Cor. 9:6; Col. 4:10). 

Paul now chose Silas, one of the messengers from the church at 
Jerusalem to the church at Antioch, as his fellow-worker. Silas was 
a prophet and one of the chief men in the church at Jerusalem. He 


«This study covers the International Sunday-School Lessons from July 4 to 
August I. 
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was also a Roman citizen (Acts 16:37) and had received a Latin 
name, Silvanus. He would seem a fit companion for Paul in his 
work. Barnabas and Mark having gone to the churches of Cyprus, 
Paul and Silas proceeded by land to the north. They first visited the 
churches of Syria and Cilicia where Paul had labored successfully 
before he was called to the work at Antioch (Gal. 1:21-23; Acts 
11:25; 15:23, 41; cf. Rom. 15:19, 20). These churches had been 
stirred up by the same party that had troubled the church at Antioch 
(15:23) and Paul would want to include them in this tour of inspec- 
tion. Tarsus would naturally be one of the cities visited. From 
there the missionaries made their way through the Cilician Gates 
across the Taurus Mountains to the next Roman province to the west, 
Galatia. Here were the churches founded on the first missionary 
journey. 

Two matters of particular interest are mentioned concerning their 
actions in Galatia. Derbe is the first place to which they come. 
Derbe and Lystra formed a “region” in the province. In Lystra 
they find Timothy. His mother was a Jewess who had become a 
disciple and his father was a Greek. Timothy had been trained in 
the Jewish Scriptures from his youth (II Tim. 3:15) and had become 
a convert under the preaching of Paul on his first visit to Galatia. 
He had a good reputation not only at Lystra but also at Iconium, 
eighteen miles distant, which suggests that he had done some evangel- 
istic work. Paul desired to take him with him probably in the 
capacity in which Mark served on the first journey (13:5). He first 
had Timothy circumcised. He had steadfastly refused to listen to 
such a proposal concerning Titus at the council in Jerusalem (Gal. 
2:3-5) because there he considered it an assault on the liberty of the 
gospel in Christ. Here it was a matter of free choice. Titus was 
not a Jew, Timothy was. To Paul neither circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision was of any significance (Gal. 5:6; I Cor. 7:19). He 
expected Timothy to labor among the Jews of “those places” and 
regarded his circumcision as a matter of expediency. This was a 
case of becoming a Jew to Jews if he might save some (I Cor. 9: 19-22). 

According to Acts, as Paul and his companions proceeded on their 
way among the churches they delivered to them the decrees of the 
Jerusalem council. Paul himself says (Gal. 2:10) that they had 
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required of him and Barnabas nothing except that they should remem- 
ber the poor. If Acts be correct in representing the action and deci- 
sion of the council its statement concerning their deliverance to the 
churches need not be denied. If Paul would consent to such a deci- 
sion and decree as the council is reputed to have announced, he can 
hardly have objected to transmitting it to the churches. In fact would 
he not have preferred to be its bearer rather than to intrust the task 
to another? Who could explain its significance and prevent its inter- 
ference with the liberty wherewith Christ had set free so well as he ? 
The letter was addressed to the “gentiles of Syria and Cilicia” and 
who but the apostle to the gentiles should carry it to his spiritual 
children? If we accept the account of Acts we must understand 
the action of the council as intended to facilitate good fellowship in 
the churches rather than as laying an exaction on the gentiles. This 
is in fact the spirit of the account. 

When Paul and Silas reached Antioch they were at the western- 
most limit of the territory that had been evangelized on the previous 
journey. They must either retrace their steps or else seek a new and 
unevangelized district. Fifteen or twenty miles to the west lay the 
province Asia in which was situated the great and important city of 
Ephesus. Paul’s thought turned in this direction but in some man- 
ner unknown to us he was prevented from putting his thought into 
action. The missionaries then turned: to the north and proceeded 
along the border territory between Asia and Galatia until they came 
over against Mysia, the northern part of the province of Asia, when 
they would have entered Bithynia. Again they were hindered by a 
divine interposition for “the spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” 
They now turned to the northwest and passing through Mysia with- 
out stopping they came to Troas on the coast. 

It is the purpose of the book of Acts to show that the gospel expan- 
sion was due not to the planning of apostles and evangelists but to the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit somewhat against the plans of all the 
leaders. Paul and Silas had entered upon this journey simply for the 
sake of inspecting the fields already evangelized. This task com- 
pleted, Paul would have entered a new province for pioneer work. 
He was thwarted twice in his plans and under the leadership of the 
spirit was brought to Troas. Here in a vision in the night he saw a 
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certain Macedonian standing and beseeching him to make Macedonia 
the scene of his further labors. Immediately he understood the 
significance of the interference with his previous plans. As the exact 
expression of 16:10 has it, by “ putting things together’’ they were led 
to the conclusion that God had called them to preach to Macedonia.’ 

Whatever be the precise meaning of the phrase “the Phrygian 
and Galatian country” (tnv cai Taratixnv xwpar), there 
seems but little ground for saying that Paul stopped during the 
journey from Antioch to Troas for the evangelization of northern 
Galatia. It is evident that Paul is seeking a new and unevangelized 
territory and it is just as evident that the author of Acts desires to 
indicate what territory it is the Divine Spirit allows Paul to enter. 
He could hardly have omitted a reference to Paul’s work in northern 
Galatia if there had been such. At Antioch Paul had felt the call to 
regions beyond. The Spirit constrained him to make a straight 
journey to Troas. 

It has been supposed by several that the man whom Paul saw in 
his vision at Troas was Luke. It is thought that he was at this time 
a resident probably of Philippi engaged in the practice of his profession 
(Col. 4:14). This is taken to explain the introduction of thé so- 
called “we passages” at 16:10.3 They would be the diary of one of 
Paul’s companions at the various stages of his journeys. But this is 
by no means a certainty. The way in which the “we” is introduced 
indicates that the person who was the author of the “we” sections is 
distinct from the man who appeared in the vision. The writer 
places himself with Paul and his party as being influenced by the 
vision. But who the man was that Paul saw is a question of no 
importance. The point for which the author of Acts cares is that the 
vision created the conviction that Macedonia was divinely appointed 
to be the next field for evangelistic labor. Leaving Troas the mis- 
sionary party made a straight course past Samothrace, in the middle 
of the Aegean sea, to Neapolis, and immediately proceeded thence 


2 For a modern illustration of an experience somewhat similar to Paul’s see the 
story of ‘“‘David Livingstone—the Missionary Explorer,” in the Missionary Reviews 
April, 1909. 


3 The “we” passages are 16:10-17; 20:5-16; 21:1-18; 27:1—28:16. A dis- 
cussion of them properly falls under a study of the sources and authorship of Acts. A 
study of them here would contribute little to our purpose. 
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eight or ten miles inland to Philippi, of which Neapolis was the 
port. 

Philippi had been made a Roman colony by Augustus in 42 B.C. 
and was the first city of the province of Macedonia. It was largely a 
Roman city with Roman laws and Roman inhabitants (16:21). At 
an earlier date Amphipolis had been the chief city and may in some 
sense have been still a rival of Philippi. The number of Jews in the 
latter city must have been small since there was no synagogue there. 
It is worthy of remark that Philippi seemed to Paul important enough 
to become a center of work independently of the strategic character 
which a synagogue would give it. Paul and his party spent several 
days in the city and when the Sabbath came sought out the place 
where the Jews might be expected to meet for prayer. Custom 
decreed that such prayer-places should be located near the water 
(Josephus, Ané. xiv. 10. 23) probably for convenience in the frequent 
ablutions of the Jewish religion. The party found the place of 
prayer but no men came to it. There were, however, several women 
with whom they entered into conversation. Among them was Lydia 
who was not a Macedonian but a native of Thyatira, of the province 
of Asia and a proselyte of the Jewish faith. Thyatira was famous 
for its purple which was much sought after by the Romans of the upper 
classes. Lydia had found a profitable trade in this cloth among the 
people of Philippi, and had made it at least a place of temporary 
residence. Giving heed to the message of Paul she became « believer. 
She then proposed to the party of missionaries to make her house | 
their headquarters while in the city. Paul apparently remonstrated 
but Lydia finally prevailed. Her house thus became the home of 
the first Christian church in Europe., The missionaries continued 
their labor and gathered a company of disciples, mostly from: the 
gentiles. 

The work proceeded without interruption until a slave girl who 
possessed the spirit of ventriloquism and divination had come under 
the influence of the new message. She was much impressed by the 
power exerted by the apostles and as they went daily to the place of 
prayer she met them, and, following them, kept crying out that they 
were slaves of the Most High God. This continued for several days. 

4Cf. Phil. 4: 2, 3. 
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Finally Paul was annoyed and commanded the spirit to come out of 
her. And it did so. Her masters saw that the hope of their gain was 
gone. They therefore laid hold of Paul and Silas and dragged them 
into the market-place. They brought them to the rulers and accused 
them of introducing customs unlawful for them as Romans to follow. 
They had probably heard the missionaries speaking of the messiah- 
ship and kingship of Jesus. This would appear to be treason against 
Caesar (see 17:7; cf. John 19:12). The rulers commanded the 
lictors to beat Paul and Silas and cast them into prison.’ It was unlaw- 
ful to treat Roman citizens in this manner, but Paul and Silas seem to 
have had little or no opportunity to declare their citizenship. The 
conversation was probably carried on in the Latin tongue which they 
would scarcely understand. Besides, they were in the hands of an 
angry mob that was beyond reason or control.° After they had been 
beaten they were cast into prison with their wounds unwashed. Dur- 
ing the night the prison doors were hurled open by an earthquake. 
The prison itself was partly excavated in the rock and did not suffer 
materially from the shock. The earthquake precipitated a crisis 
which resulted in the conversion of the jailor and his household. In 
the morning the authorities probably heard of the event of the night. 
They sent the lictors to release the prisoners. They realized that 
they had made a mistake and were desirous of sending the prisoners 
away as quietly as possible. Paul sent word by the lictors that he 
and Silas were Roman citizens, and that they had been beaten pub- 
licly and unlawfully; he suggested that the rulers had better come 
themselves and straighten matters out. When this report reached 
them they became somewhat solicitous for themselves, and coming to 
the prison endeavored to make matters right with Paul and Silas. 
The Bezan manuscript adds to the usual statement the words “they 
came with many friends to the prison.’”’ They were very anxious that 
Paul and Silas should create no difficulty because of their mistreat- 
ment, but that they should leave the city as quietly as possible. This 
they did after a visit to the house of Lydia and a conference with the 
SCf. Jer. 38:6. 


6 Cicero tells of the scourging in Sicily of one who during the operation kept 
exclaiming unheeded “‘civis Romanus sum.” Tacitus also is authority for saying that 
Roman citizens and even senators were occasionally scourged and put to death unlaw- 
fully (Hist. 1. 6; 2. 10). 
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brethren. Paul and his companions left here a church which was to 
him always a fragrant memory and a joy. It was the one church 
from which he felt free to receive pecuniary assistance. This they 
sent him twice while he was in Thessalonica (Phil. 4:16), once while 
in Athens (II Cor. 11:9), and once during his imprisonment at 
Rome (Phil. 4:10). 

From Philippi Paul and Silas passed through Amphipolis and 
Apolionia and on to Thessalonica. The pronoun “we” drops out 
of the record at vs. 17 and is supposed to indicate that the author of 
the “we” passages remained in Philippi (cf. also 20:5). Amphipolis 
was about thirty-three miles southwest of Philippi and the capital of 
one of the four parts of Macedonia. It is suggested in 17:1 that 
Paul’s reason for not stopping here or at Apollonia was the fact that 
neither of them contained a synagogue of the Jews and that neither 
was of sufficient importance to become a center of evangelism 
without it. 

At Thessalonica the Jews had a synagogue. Besides, it was a 
city of great importance. It was at the head of the Thermaic gulf 
and was originally the capital of the second part of Macedonia. 
Since 44 A. D. it had been the seat of government for the entire province. 
It was the chief commercial city of Macedonia and was a free city with 
its own constitution. Its government was in the hands of the demos 
or people, and it had rulers who were called politarchs. It was 
situated on the great Egnatian way connecting it directly with the 
city of Rome. It had a large Jewish population and many proselytes. 
For three weeks Paul and his fellow-workers labored in the synagogue 
with large success.? The Jews apparently became jealous of the 
Greeks who were received in large numbers and incited a riot, but 
not before the church had become predominantly gentile in character.® 
The rioters assaulted the house where they supposed the missionaries 
were abiding, but they were not found. They therefore dragged Jason, 
who was probably a Jew with his name Macedonianized (Rom. 16:21; 
Josepkus, Ant. xii. 5. 1), from his house and carried him before the 


7 Paul's message to the Thessalonians while preaching among them will be dis- 
cussed in another paper dealing with the two Thessalonian epistles. 


8 It is an interesting coincidence that the name of one of Paul’s converts, Secundus 
(Acts 20:4), is also the name of one of the politarchs found in the inscription discovered 
on the ruins of one of the arches of the city. It is of the time of Vespasian. 
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demos and the politarchs. The latter exacted from him security to 
keep the peace and let him go. 

Immediately after the riot the brethren sent Paul and Silas away 
by night unto Beroea,? about forty-seven miles distant. Timothy seems 
to have been left behind to come later (17:14). The Jews of Beroea 
proved much more hospitable to the truth than did those of Thes- 
salonica and Paul made many converts among both Jews and gentiles. 
But the Jews of Thessalonica, hearing that Paul was preaching the 
word in Beroea, came down and raised trouble.'° Paul was imme- 
diately sent with a guard on his way to Athens. For some reason 
Silas and Timothy were left behind. When the guard were leaving 
Paul at Athens they carried a message from him to his two fellow- 
laborers to come to him with all speed. The gospel had thus been 
preached in three of the cities of Macedonia and the missionaries 
had been driven out of each of them. But from these as centers the 
gospel spread rapidly and within a few weeks Paul could write of the 
brethren in all Macedonia (I Thess. 1:7, 8; 4:10). 

Paul seems not to have contemplated missionary work in Athens. 
But as he awaited the coming of Silas and Timothy, he was vexed in 
spirit at the evidence of idolatry which he saw in the city and could not 
refrain from delivering his message. So he reasoned in the synagogue 
with the Jews and in the market-place with anyone he might chance 
to find there. Some of the Stoics and Epicureans heard him as he 
was speaking. They caught enough of his message to interest them, 
but not enough to understand its significance. They therefore 
proposed to get a better opportunity of hearing him out. He seemed 
a babbler who had picked up some scraps from the various teachers 
that were constantly to be heard but there were two words which were 
new. They were “Jesus” and the “resurrection.”” They would 
know what these signified. Laying hold on Paul they conducted 
him to the Areopagus to get an undisturbed hearing. The Athenians 

9 Cicero, In Pisonem 36, tells of him that after his maladministration in Macedonia 


he fled to Thessalonica, and then, because he was not secluded enough, he went on to 
the out-of-the way place, Beroea. 


to Paul tells us in Romans 15:19 that he had preached the gospel around to 
Illyricum. There is no time so likely for that work as this stay at Beroea. This sug 
gests excursions from the center of activity into the surrounding region; a course which 
is in itself probable. 
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were eager to hear what he had: to say, and standing in their midst 
Paul made his celebrated speech. With great tact he introduces his 
remarks by a reference to their zeal for religion and the altar to the 
unknown God?! which he had noticed as he walked about the city. 
He then proposes to set forth to them the God whom they thus 
worship without knowledge. Remembering that he is in the home 
of culture he essays to set forth the gospel message in the garb of 
philosophy. He refers to God as the maker of heaven and earth and 
as one whose abiding-place is not in temples made with hands. He 
made all men of one blood and placed for them the bounds of their 
habitations. All men seek after him if perchance they may find him. 
Even one of their own poets had a vision of the truth and said “We 
are his offspring.”” Men have worshiped in ignorance and God has 
overlooked the past, but now he commands all men to repent. This 
he does on the ground that he has sent one who is to be the judge of 
the world and has set his seal upon him by raising him from the dead. 
The assembly listened up to the point where he spoke of the resurrec- 
tion, and now, having a clear understanding of the apostle’s meaning, 
they reject the idea with contempt. The Greek believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, but to him the resurrection was distasteful. A very 
few accepted Paul’s message. Among them were Dionysius, a mem- 
ber of the court, and a woman of note whose name was Damaris. 
Paul evidently considered this venture at Athens a failure. He seems 
to have counted no convert here at all (I Cor. 16:15; 1:16). 

When Timothy came to Paul at Athens he brought news of such 
distressing character concerning the situation in Macedonia that 
Paul immediately sent him back to Thessalonica with a message of 
encouragement (I Thess. 3:1-5). Silas probably came to Athens 
about the time of Timothy’s arrival and brought gifts from the church 
at Philippi (II Cor. 11:8; Phil. 4:15). Paul apparently sent him 
again into Macedonia (Philippi ?) and later he and Timothy together 
came to Paul at Corinth (Acts 18:5). 

Paul had learned some things at Athens, and when he came to 
Corinth he was determined that his message should be “ Jesus Christ 
and him crucified” (I Cor. 2:1, 2). Here he formed one of the most 


11 Pausanias is authority for the statement that they had more altars in Athens than 
in all Greece besides. They had altars to Victory, Shame, Rumor, and,Energy. 
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fruitful friendships of his life. He met Aquila, a Pontian Jew, and 
his wife Priscilla, who had lately been driven out of Rome by the edict 
of the emperor expelling all Jews from the city. They, as well as 
Paul, were tentmakers (18:3) (weavers of cloth from goat’s hair) and 
this naturally brought them together. Paul worked with them during 
the week and taught in the synagogue on the Sabbath. He made few 
converts among the Jews, but one of them was Crispus, the ruler of the 
synagogue. When the Jews opposed them he turned to the gentiles 
among whom he was very successful. His converts were mostly of 
the lower classes (I Cor. 1:26-28), but there were exceptions (Rom. 
16:23). He made his home with one Titus Justus, a Roman prose- 
lyte who lived near the synagogue. Here Paul abode and continued 
in the work at Corinth for one and one-half years. In the early 
part of his stay at Corinth he had some experience which was 
especially depressing (I Cor. 2:3) and dangerous (Acts 18:9), but he 
received a special manifestation of divine presence which greatly 
strengthened him and encouraged him to go on. 

Paul’s stay was terminated by the action of the Jews who seized 
him and brought him before the proconsul Gallio, brother of the 
celebrated philosopher Seneca. The charges they made appeared 
to Gallio to concern only differences of opinion in questions of their 
own religion or superstition and he refused to have anything to do 
with the matter. The Greeks, seeing his indifference, took advantage 
of the opportunity to express their antipathy for the Jews by beating 
Sosthenes, the synagogue ruler and probably a leader of the mob. 

Paul sailed away for Syria. Stopping at Ephesus he left Aquila 
and Priscilla. He himself remained a few days and reasoned in the 
synagogue with the Jews. They asked him to stay with them awhile. 
He replied that he could not but would return to them later if God 
permitted. He sailed away to Caesarea, went up and saluted the church 
(of Jerusalem ?), and then on down to Antioch. 

Paul had been absent not less than two and one-half or three 
years and had traveled about 2,500 miles. He had visited and in- 
structed the churches in two provinces, Syria-Cilicia and Galatia, and 
had evangelized two new provinces, Macedonia and Achaia. He 
had advanced a stage nearer the imperial city, and had planted the 
gospel in the fertile soil of Europe. 
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THE TEIMA STONE 

While few Semitic monuments surpass the Teima Stone [frontispiece] 
in interest and importance, it is one of the least known of the great inscrip- 
tions. Teima in North Arabia is generally identified with the Tema of 
Job 6:19. The place must have been famous in antiquity, doubtless as a 
caravan center between Petra, Gerra, and Sheba, for it is often mentioned 
by Old Testament writers, who knew little of Arabia in general; cf. Gen. 
25:15; I Chron. 1:30; Isa. 21:14; Jer. 25:23. 

Wandering through that region in 1876-78, Charles Doughty found 
and copied many Nabataean inscriptions of the time of Christ, and less 
considerable Aramaic inscriptions of an earlier time. A rumor of a long 
Aramaic text somewhere in that district reached Doughty, but he did not 
see the stone. In 1880 Charles Huber passed that way, and not far from 
Hail discovered this longer inscription, a part of which he copied. The 
importance of the tablet as revealed by Huber’s copy led him to revisit the 
spot in 1884 with Jules Euting. They found the stone, which was built 
bottom upward into a wall in Tlehan. Euting made a careful copy of it 
and both he and Huber took impressions of it. They found it possible to 
purchase it from the Arabs, and ordered its removal to Hail, after which 
they proceeded to el-Ala, and parted. The sequel is well sketched by 
Hogarth, in The Penetration of Arabia. Euting was soon attacked by 
Bedouin, but escaped after killing two of them, and arrived in safety at 
el-Wij on the coast, and so reached Jerusalem. Huber remained longer in 
Arabia, returning to Hail, in the interior, and then proceeding by way of 
Mecca to Jidda on the coast. Having sent his squeeze of the stone to 
Renan from Jidda, he started back for Hail, but was murdered by his own 
guides on July 29. Meantime Euting had on June 12 sent his squeeze 
and copy from Jerusalem to Néldeke at Strassburg, and thus Euting’s 
copy of the inscription first reached Europe, and was promptly published 
by Néldeke. Only a few days later, Huber’s copy reached Renan, who 
bitterly lamented the chance that had robbed his friend of the fruits of his 
tragic enterprise. Yet Huber’s fame in connection with the Teima Stone 
is secure; he was its discoverer, and brought to Europe.the first account 
of it, while his efforts led to its transfer to a European museum. 
The death of Huber left the stcne with his other effects in the hands 
of the Emir at Hail. With the Germans and French competing for its 
possession, its fate was for a time in doubt; Snouck-Hurgronje, the Dutch 
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scholar famous for his long residence at Mecca, tried to help Euting, and 
the French secured his expulsion from Mecca in consequence. At length 
Lostalot, the French consul at Jidda, secured the stone and had it for- 
warded to the Louvre. 

The Teima Stone is generally believed to date from the fifth century 
before Christ, although some would place it early in the sixth century. 
It deals with the introduction of the worship of a new divinity, Salm of 
Hagam, into Teima, the appointment of his priest, Salmshezeb bar Peto- 
siri, and the stipend of the latter, which is fixed at the produce of twenty- 
one palm trees. First in importance among Aramaic inscriptions of Arabia, 
it bears fresh testimony to the ancient relations of Teima with Egypt and 
Assyria, for while its names suggest Egypt, its art recalls Assyria. The 
front of the stone is occupied with the inscription; but on its side is carved 
the figure of the new god, in Assyrian dress, with his priest below him. 

The stone measures forty-three inches in height, seventeen in width, 
and not quite five in thickness. The inscription consisted of twenty- 
three lines, rather more than half of which are preserved. It is dated ‘‘in 
the twenty-second year,” but the name of the king has disappeared. The 
gods of Teima are mentioned, but little more can be read before the eighth 
line. From this point the text reads: 

This therefore is [the tablet] which Salmshezeb son of Petosiri [set up] in the 
shrine of Salm of Hagam. For the gods of Teima [have consecrated] Salmshezeb 
son of Petosiri, and his seed in the temple of Salm of Hagam. And if anyone 
destroys this tablet, may the gods of Teima pluck him and his seed and his poster- 
ity up from the face of Teima. And this is the gift which the gods of Teima, 
Salm of Mahram, Sangala and Asira [grant] to Salm of Hagam; from the field 
sixteen palms and from the royal treasury five palms; in all twenty-one palms 
annually. Let not gods or men [remove] from this temple Salmshezeb, son of 
Petosiri nor his [seed] nor his posterity [who are priests] in this temple [forever]. 


It has been conjectured that the Teima Stone was a votive tablet 
erected by the new priest, who perhaps credited some deliverance from peril 
to his foreign god, and on that account took the name of the god, became 
his priest, built a shrine for him in Teima, endowed his worship there, and 
with the consent of the local authorities sought to perpetuate it by the 
erection of this tablet. The stone is of interest not only as an early 
example of Aramaic epigraphy, but as affording an unusual glimpse of the 
religious life of ancient polytheistic Arabia, in the time of Nehemiah the 
governor, Ezra the scribe, and Geshem the Arabian. 


EpcGar J. GoopsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Historical Bible. Vol. I, The Heroes and Crises of Early Hebrew 
History from the Creation to the Death of Moses. Vol. II, The 
Founders and Rulers of United Israel from the Death of Moses 
to the Division of the Hebrew Kingdom. By CHARLES FOSTER 
Kent. New York: Scribner, 1908. Pp. 251, 238. 

Kent’s name stands for a well-defined type of work. We expect his 
pen to popularize the more assured results of present-day scholarship. The 
present volumes are in complete accord with the past record. They are 
intended to do service of a more popular and preparatory nature than the 
excellent ‘“‘Student’s Old Testament Series,” by the same author. 

The aim of the volumes before us is to make the older, vital record of 
the early beginnings of Israel’s history available for popular reading and 
study. The series is planned so as to present the most important songs, 
prophetic addresses, laws, psalms, proverbs, and epistles, in chronological 
order. This aim is most commendable. Who having any feeling for 
sequence of fact or idea is not sorely puzzled at this lack in the biblical 
books? Messages of the same decade or even the same year lie sundered 
far apart, while books separated in their origin by centuries are next-door 
neighbors or may be even dovetailed together. To meet this great need, 
has this series been planned. With what success it has been carried through 
may be gathered in part from a brief review of the method and matter of 
two volumes that have already appeared. 

The first volume carries us to the end of the wilderness journey; the 
second to the end of Solomon’s reign. In addition to the historical narra- 
tive, which follows what is judged to be the earliest and hence the original 
tradition, there have been incorporated in their appropriate places the 
earliest songs and the earliest laws. In the second volume the older 
decalogue and the Covenant code, find their historic background. The 
younger decalogue is also interpreted here, though conceived to be the 
crystallization of later prophetic thought. 

The biblical text stands out clearly in heavy type. It is divided into 
short sections each of which deals with a single theme, and the arrange- 
ment is thus most helpful as a basis for study in Bible schools and colleges. 
The translation ‘‘seeks to retain all that is best in the American Revised 
Version” and yet ‘‘embody the constructive results of modern scholarship 
and discovery.” It is almost identical with the translation of the same 
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passages as found in the Student’s Old Testament. Occasionally phrases 
which in the last-named work are assigned to late editors, find place in these 
volumes without any comment or suggestion, e. g., ‘Tree of life” Gen. 2:9. 
Many of the passages where all our versions fail, have been adequately 
rendered, as Judg. 11:39. Not infrequently do we find a translation which 
is interpretative. In Gen. 4:15 the sign on Cain is boldly rendered ‘‘tribal 
mark.” In Judg. 11:40 the translation is, “‘yearly the daughters of Israel 
go four days in the year, to bewail ‘the death’ of the daughter of Jephthath 
the Gileadite.” 

Following the text of each section, there are brief paragraphs which 
deal with the historical interpretation, the sidelights from Semitic custom 
and literature, the religious value, and present-day lessons. The inter- 
pretation is always very valuable. To those for whom the books are pri- 
marily intended, every page will throw welcome light on Old Testament 
customs and ideas which otherwise are very obscure. Parts of the creation 
stories, a part of the flood story, references to Babylonian laws, Canaanitish 
and Egyptian customs, etc., are used to illustrate facts in the Old Testa- 
ment. One great advantage is that these are found by the side of the trans- 
lation. The results of years of work and the nucleus of many volumes 
of ancient lore are here made accessible to all Bible readers. In fact the 
explanatory paragraphs are likely to be read by a large constituency, more 
eagerly than the text itself, while the text will no doubt assume a new and 
richer significance when thus viewed. In so small compass there is perhaps 
not so much cogent comparative material to the Old Testament narrative 
anywhere accessible to the English reader. 

A feature of great value to the younger students and the Bible-school 
teacher is the present-day application of the early religious teaching. This 
is certainly constructive. The lessons drawn are not always those which 
our fathers would have found. They are pre-eminently practical and 
religious. Though rarely doctrinal, and then of a modern tone, they are 
of so vital a nature that they would pass muster before even the most con- 
servative mind. 

No doubt there are features in the books which will cause some question. 
Not all the interpretations are likely to stand the ultimate tests. The order 
of events may not be final. Occasionally the emphasis might have been 
different. Samson, who receives large space, is important for the under- 
standing of early conditions in Israel; but no less important are Micah 
and his experiences, Judg., chap. 17; the Danite migration, Judg., chap. 
18; and other features which have been completely ignored. Though 
our Samuel stories are from later prophetic hands, surely the historic charac- 
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ter was worthy of at least a brief discussion. One feature in the arrange- 
ment of the book has not appealed favorably to the reviewer. The Scrip- 
ture references are removed from the text and are found only in the indexes 
in the beginning of the books; and the reference literature is found only 
on the last pages of each volume. Even here references are given not in 
particular, only in general. Chapter and verse on the margin of each page 
would not interrupt the flow of the story to those who have been so long 
accustomed ‘to this feature. It would make it decidedly easier then to 
identify each section, and note what changes have been introduced. Refer- 
ences to authorities placed at the bottom of the page would certainly add 
to the convenience of the reader. 

Yet these are the non-essentials. The volumes are most worthy con- 
tributions to the present great need for scholarly constructive studies. They 
have already been used by the author as textbooks for Bible study. They 
will serve to hold many young men and women who are seeking a reasonable 
and connected story of the revelation of God through his early people. 
They will no doubt give a taste to some for further fruitful study along the 
more critical lines of biblical work. The volumes are thus to be heartily 
recommended. They present an adequate translation, illuminating his- 


torical notes, and a sane religious application. 

I. G. MATTHEWS 

McMastTER UNIVERSITY 
ToroNTO, Can. 


Our New Testament: How Did We Get It? By Henry C. VEDDER. 
Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1908. Pp. 
xii+ 388. 

The author sets out to show how the books now included in our New 
Testament attained their place in the canon, and how other Christian 
writings of the early age came to be rejected. After presenting all the mate- 
rial facts, as he thinks, he finds the following to have been the tests which 
determined canonicity: (1) the extent to which a book was commonly 
read in the churches; (2) the extent to which it was quoted by the early 
Fathers; (3) incidentally apostolic authorship was also considered, but this 
was certainly not a chief test; (4) correctness in doctrinal content; (5) the 
capacity of a book to edify its readers. This last was the primary and all- 
controlling test. 

But what historical event, or events, furnished the incentive for applying 
tests? None in particular. The books gained prominence because they 
inherently contained a divine quality which Christendom recognized, at 
first silently and later openly. Ecclesiastical sanction exercised no control- 
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ling influence in the elevation of some books and in the rejection of others; 
the result was simply the expression of the general Christian consciousness. 
The author so reads the first four centuries of Christian history that it seems 
to him to establish beyond the shadow of a doubt the validity of his view. 
Others, however, with equal scholarship and with seemingly no stronger 
subjective bias, have read the history differently. The recent works of 
Gregory and Ferris (previously reviewed in the Biblical World) should be 
referred to by those who wish a further discussion of the questions. 

The author’s case, waiving for the moment his treatment of history, 
is perhaps weakest where he tries to make his theory account for the rejec- 
tion of certain books which the early church valued highly. To imply, 
for example, that Paul was conscious of writing under the special influence 
of the Spirit while the non-canonical writers were not, is not fair to Clement 
of Rome at least, since he says he is distinctly conscious of the Spirit’s 
guidance in writing to the Corinthians. Moreover, it is a fundamental 
thesis of the present treatise that the high estimate of the early Christian 
writings started with the recognition of a divine quality inthem. This was 
not at first openly asserted but it was felt from the beginning, for the idea 
of the scriptural authority of Paul’s epistles antedated the custom of reading 
them in public. The church never would have taken the trouble to pre- 
serve and publicly read writings not believed to be of divine origin. So it 
is maintained. Now it is a fact, which is not denied, that the early church 
took the trouble to preserve, read in public, and highly value the writings 
of Clement of Rome, Barnabas, and Hermas. If inspiration ex hypothesi 
underlay esteem, and if this, as has been claimed, was the ruling factor 
in determining canonicity, why were not these books canonized? At this 
point the hypothesis is not workable. 

In matters of detail there are several minor defects. Ill-advised state- 
ments, such as that the Peshito belongs ‘‘not improbably” to the first half 
of the second century, occur too frequently. And the writer’s manner is 
not always scientific. With naive self-assurance he sets aside, from time 
to time, the work of such scholars as Westcott, Harnack, and Gregory, 
pronouncing his own work to be the statement of ‘‘all the material facts” 
and his inferences to be ‘‘rational,” while others are charged with pervert- 
ing facts and reasoning in a less than puerile fashion. 

Notwithstanding these unfortunate features, the book has one merit 
that should be highly commended. It emphasizes that the canonical books 
claim our esteem not on the basis of any ecclesiastical authentication but 
because their contents appeal to our Christian consciousness. 

Tue UNIVERsITY oF CHICAGO SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
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The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue: An Jntroduction to the 
Study of Judaism from the New Testament Period. By W. O. 
E. O&sTEeRLEY, B.D., AND G. H. Box, M.A. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1907. Pp. xv+443. $3. 

The authors are Christian, yet they are thoroughly in sympathy with 
their subject. They see in Judaism ‘“‘one of the great living religions of 
today,” and they aim to present it as ‘‘a vital organism with a soul and 
genius of its own.” Their contention that such a study is important for 
Christians is well taken. Christianity in its early days was closely related 
to Judaism—the first believers were Jewish in religious instincts and train- 
ing; they continued to retain their former customs, and they used the same 
sacred scriptures as before. Yet the average reader of the New Testament 
knows comparatively little of this contemporary Jewish religion. Doubtless 
prejudice has done much to maintain this condition of ignorance, but here- 
tofore the English reader has had no such convenient handbook of informa- 
tion as is supplied by the present volume. 

The subject-matter is arranged under three main divisions. The first 
is introductory and deals with the history and literature as source-material 
for further inquiry. The second section expounds the principal dogmas, 
such as the estimate of the Law, the conception of God, intermediate 
agencies between God and man, the doctrine of the Messiah, eschatology, 
and the doctrine of sin. The third part describes the practical side of the 
religion, for example, education and life of the Jew, the sacred year and 
calendar, the prayer-book, sabbath, festivals, solemn days and fasts, and 
religious rites and customs. 

The book has several faults, some of which may seem serious. It 
endeavors to cover the entire period from Ezra’s time to the present, and 
so must omit some topics of importance and give others less attention than 
they deserve; but this defect is partially overcome by references to more 
exhaustive special works. The reform movement in Judaism is not at 
all adequately treated, but the reader may now consult Philipson’s Reform 
Movement in Judaism for supplementary information. One does not 
always relish the unqualified statement of personal opinions as though they 
were matters of fact, for instance, ‘‘among Christians sacraments were, and 
are, the condition of salvation” (p. 258), but the writers are professedly 
staunch ‘“‘Churchmen.”’ On the whole, however, the book is a valuable 
one for the student who wants a tabulation of the principal facts in the liter- 
ature, beliefs, and practices of early Judaism. Thus used it may prove, 
as the authors hope, a corrective for what in the past has sometimes been 
a one-sided and defective exegesis of the New Testament. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
JorpDan, W. G. Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought, or The Place of the Old 

Testament Documents in the Life of To-Day. New York: Scribners, 1909. 

Pp. xi+322. $3. 

This volume has grown out of a series of nine lectures given at Queen’s Univer- 
sity in 1906-7. It now comprises fourteen chapters. It is in the main an effort to 
justify the position of historical criticism against such charges as those made by Orr, 
in his Problem of the Old Testament. The task is on the whole well done and the 
volume should do good service, though it is not altogether easy reading. 


GEDEN, A. S. Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew Bible. New York: Scrib- 
ners, 1909. Pp. xv+367. $3.50. 

This book offers more than its name seems to imply, in that it has a concluding 
chapter on the literary and historical criticism of the Pentateuch. The bulk of the 
book is given to the language, text, canon, and versions of the Old Testament. This 
presents in simple and accessible form the more important facts necessary to any 
student’s equipment. The book thus fills what has long been a vacancy in the com- 
pany of handy guides to the interpretation of the Old Testament. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 

SHARMAN, Henry B. The Teaching of Jesus about the Future. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. 382. $3. 

Adopting Professor Burton’s solution of the Synoptic Problem, in its substantial 
features, Dr. Sharman reconstructs the documents lying back of our Synoptic Gospels, 
and presents the different principles upon which Matthew and Luke made use of 
them. He proceeds to a critical discussion of the historical worth of the eschatological 
and kindred utterances ascribed by the synoptists to Jesus, concluding that Jesus’ 
actual teaching about the future was designed more to safeguard his followers from 
immediate dangers, than to depict the end of the age or the messianic advent; and that 
in his thought the kingdom of heaven was to come gradually, not catastrophically, as 
Jewish messianists generally believed. In general his teaching was ethical and prac- 
tical, rather than apocalyptic and eschatological. This important work will later be 
reviewed at length in the Biblical World. 

WILtIAMs, CHARLES B. The Participle in the Book of Acts. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. 80. 

This dissertation presents a careful and minute analysis of the uses of the parti- 
ciple in the Greek text of Acts, and proceeds to draw from them such inferences as 
the facts warrant. Dr. Williams is led to accept the Acts as the work of one author, 
but finds the participial usage supports the theory that the author used three written 
sources, in conjunction with unwritten Jewish-Christian tradition. 

STAuDT, CALVIN K. The Idea of the Resurrection in the Ante-Nicene Period. (‘‘ His- 
torical and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament,” 
Series II, Part VIII.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. go. 
50 cents. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh is shown to have made its appear- 
ance early and to have developed fully in the second century of Christian thought. 
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Dr. Staudt discusses the idea of the resurrection as it appears in the New Testament 
writings, and subsequent Christian literature, through Methodius and Lactantius. 
His study makes a valuable contribution to this difficult subject. 


RoBertson, A. T. Epochs in the Life of Paul. A Study of Development in Paul’s 

Career. New York: Scribners, 1909. Pp. xii+337. $1.25. 

This companion volume to Robertson’s Epochs in the Life of Jesus presents a 
readable sketch of the life of Paul. The style is simple and rapid, but sometimes 
becomes too disjunctive and informal. The sketch is based on the narrative of Acts, 
with some use of the epistles, of which Robertson accepts thirteen. Galatians is put 
after Corinthians, and in general the traditional lines are followed. Paul’s death is 
placed in 68, at which time Robertson believes Nero to have been still persecuting 
the Christians (p. 303), a view apparently at variance with all the historical probabilities. 
The book shows no real grapple with the hard historical problems, and in general 
one does not feel that serious critical investigations immediately underlie the posi- 
tions taken. In short, this is not a book for the student. 


Scott, RoBpert. The Pauline Epistles: A Critical Study. Edinburgh: T. & T. 

Clark, 1909. Imported by Scribners. Pp. 376. $2. 

Mr. Scott has developed an extraordinary theory of the authorship of the Pauline 
epistles. To Paul he allows only five: I Cor. (except 15: 20-34), II Cor. (except 
6:14—-7:1, 13:11-14), Rom., chaps. 1-11, Gal., Philip., and Rom. 16:1-16, 21-24. 
A second group, including Eph., Heb., I Pet., I Thess., chaps. 4 and 5; II Thess., 
chaps. 1 and 2; Rom., chaps..12, 13, and 15: I Cor. 15: 20-34; IL Cor. 6:14—7:1, 
is referred to Silas, who is also credited with the final redaction of the Gospel of Matthew 
and perhaps some touches in Acts. A third group is the work of Timothy, and com- 
prehends I Thess., chaps. 1-3, IL Thess., chap. 3, Col., Philemon, and probably 
Rom., chap. 14; while the same hand probably put Mark’s gospel into its final form. 
Finally a fourth group including II Tim., I Tim., and Titus, is referred to Luke, 
with whose gospel and Acts these letters show connection. ‘This startling theory of 
the Pauline literature will be more fully reviewed in a later number of the Biblical 
World. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 
Foster, G. B. The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for Existence. Chicago 

The University of Chicago Press, 190g. Pp. xi+293. $1. 

This is the expanded and revised form of an address originally delivered before 
the Philosophical Union of the University of California at Berkeley. It is a powerful 
presentation of the value of religion in the enrichment of life, from the point of view 
of functional psychology. The book does not aim to present a complete apologetic 
for Christianity, and, of course, must not be estimated on the basis of what it does not 
seek to do. It is but the exposition and evaluation of one single aspect of the religious 
process and as such deserves high praise and will compel attention. 


HALL, CuHas. CUTHBERT. Christ and the Eastern Soul. The Witness of the Orien- 
tal Consciousness to Jesus Christ. [The Barrows Lectures, 1906-7.] Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. xliit+208. $1.25. 

These are the lectures delivered by the late President Hall, of Union Theological 
Seminary, in India, on the occasion of his second visit thither as Barrows Lecturer. 
The lectures met with an enthusiastic reception on account of the beauty of their dic- 
tion and the equally great beauty of spirit that characterizes them. Dr. Hall possessed 
in a remarkable degree a true appreciation of and real sympathy with the oriental 
mind. Missionaries, missionary boards, and all concerned with the propagation of 
Christianity among oriental peoples may learn much from these lectures. 
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Modern Constitutions 
A collection of the fundamental laws of twenty-two of the most im- 
portant countries of the world, with historical introductions, notes, 


and bibliographies. 


By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, PH.D. 
2vols. 750pages. 8vo,cloth. Net, $5.00; postpaid, $5.42 


original language, of the constitutions or fundamental laws of the Argentine 
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election laws, and other matters absolutely necessary for the understanding of the 
texts. Each constitution is preceded by a brief historical introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by a select list of the most important books dealing with the government of 
the country under consideration. 
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EDUCATION WITH 
REFERENCE TO SEX 


EIGHTH YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION 
By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS study, which was made at the request 

of the Executive Committee of the Society, 

and published af.er their critical examina- 
tion, and upon the approval of three medical 
advisers who have read it, is divided into two 
parts. The first part is chiefly medical and 
economic, and seeks to prove the necessity for 
social control of some kind. 

This argument demonstrates the necessity for 
education with reference to sex—the theme of 
the second part of the work. In this part is 
found a careful discussion of educational aims, 
the scope of educational activities, the co-operat- 
ing agencies in education, the care of infancy, 
personal hygiene and training, the influence of 
ideal interests, the principles of formal instruc- 
tion in relation to sex—its necessity, difficulties 
and methods. 


Part I, 75 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75c, postpaid 78c 
Part II, 100 pages ; net 75c, postpaid 80c ee: 
Address Dept. P. 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Industrial Insurance 
in the United States 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English- 
speaking public, has already been published in a 
German series, The introduction contains a 
y of the Europ laws on workingmen’s in- 
surance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old 
age, with statistics to 1908, The text describes the 
various forms of social insurance known in the United 
States and Canada; local clubs and associations, fra- 
ternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of 
large firms, corporations, and railways, One chapter 
is directed to labor legislation and another to employ- 
er’s liability laws, Illustrations of the movement are 
given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military 
pensions of the federal government and southern states, 
‘The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by 
firms and corporations, text of bills, and laws on the 
subject. 


448 pages. 8vocloth. Price, $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.19 
Published by 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


GARTER 


“SRG The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


THE Y 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
a > Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 


The perfection of 


American Manufacture. 
SOLUBLE 
DIGESTIBLE 


Imported Cocoas 


are higher in Price than those of 
American manufacture. The fact 
that our Government collects a 
Heavy Duty on the same does 
not improve the QUALITY, but 
only increases the PRICE. 


COCOA an? 


CHOCOLATES 
SOLD EVERYWHERE IN 10415¢ &25¢ CANS. 


Mailed on receipt of price. 
Ba) GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘eum 


The Function of Religion in 
Man’s Struggle for Existence 


By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


POPULAR embodiment of reconstructive 


religious thought. The book traces the BAUSCH & LOMB 
evolution of religion from its past physical and NEW OP 'AQUE PRO. JECTOR 


intellectual interpretations to the voluntary and ‘Aid ta demand 
concepts of Tt is H a reliable instrument for the projection of 
designed especially for young men and women opaque objects. It is not a toy, but a scientific 
to whom knowledge of science and of the higher apparatus projecting with brilliancy and even 


criticism has made a new philosophy essential. illumination and sharp definition pictures 4 x 414" 
The author lays stress upon the enduring quality to distances up to 75 feet, dependent upon the lens. 
of religion. He writes in a style of peculiar @ Projection by direct or reflected light at will. Price of ap- 


paratus complete, with lens of ten inch equivalent focus, $70. 


power and expresses s0 well the trend of @ We have also a new combined opaque and lantern slide 


present-day religious thought that his work will projector in which the change from one form of projection to 
. the other can be easily and instantaneously made. 
appeal to students of philosophy everywhere. 
@ PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for CopyD, free 
on request. 


306 pages 16mo,cloth net $1.00 $1.10 postpaid =, Our Name on a Photographic Lens, 


Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory Ap- 
paratus, Engineering or any other Scien- 
tific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


The University of Chicago Press Bausch lomb Optical CG. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK WEW YORK WASHINCTON CHICACO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON ROCHESTER, NY. FRANKFORT 5 
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Tooth Paste 
Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi- 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac- 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 


adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 


Dentacura Tooth Powder 


is now offered to those who prefer a denti- 
frice in form of powder. For sale at best 
stores everywhere or direct. 

Price 25 cents for either 


Dentacura Company, 265 Alling St., 


Newark, N. J. 


> 


Grit 

is an excellent thing to 
have, but it is terribly out of 
place in a Lead Pencil. An 
unevenly graded pencil is an 
abomination and should not 
be tolerated for a moment. 
You may use any pencil you 
like, but is it not better to 
like the pencil you use? 

On receipt of 16c in stamps 
samples will be sent you of 
the best pencils that are made 
in this or any other country. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


MEMORY LIBRARY 
Room 810 14 Park Place, New York 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


Edited by the Faculty of the Elementary School of the 
University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in 
July and August, with illustrations. Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign postage, 
46 cents 


cuicaGO THE_-UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS york 


S. D. Childs & Co. 


200 Clark Street, Chicago 
COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 
Wedding Invitations, Announcements 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 


Crests, Monograms, Address Dies 
Stamping and Illuminating 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Genuine Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder lays claim 
to being the most perfect powder on the market 
both in materials and method of manufacture. It 
is the oldest of Talcum Powders put up for general 
use, and has established itself on its merits in every 
quarter of the civilized world. 

‘The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet use or 
any other purpose may rest assured that she is 
getting the purest and most perfect powder that 
chemical knowledge can originate or skill manu- 
facture. 

There is a difference in Mennen’s and those who 
have once used it are quick to appreciate that this 
difference is a difference of superiority which is 
easily perceived in comparison with any other 
powder. 

Some people may say: The same ingredients 
are open to everybody, why can’t others get the 
same results and produce a perfect powder ? 

Ask the woman who is famous for her cake why 
Mrs. Brown working with the same recipe can’t pro- 
duce the same article. She has the same ingredi- 
ents, the same directions for making and yet. she 
can’t make good cake. It is this knack, this touch 
of skill and genius which makes the difference 
between all original productions and imitations. 
It is this same genius which makes Mennen’s original 
Talcum Powder superior to every other. 6 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK'S 


MADE IN 550 STYLES 


4 


Fine Points, Ar, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 
Turned-up Points, 477 
531, 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N.Y. 
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Remington 


HE name which distinguishes the 
BEST Typewriter—the name which 
means Typewriter. 


The name which 
io stands for the latest 


10 

10 and greatest devel- yal 

opment in writing 

machines. 
See the new models 

10 and 11 if 


10 

10 

10 yon 

10 

10 

10) 

10 

10 Company 

10 (Incorporated) 

© New York and Everywhere SS 
NH oo IW) 


2000 


The American 


Sociological Society 


PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


Dec. 28-30, 1908 
General Topic: The Family 


CONTRIBUTORS 
William G, Sumner, Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, Charles Zueblin, Prince A. Morrow, 
R. C. Chapin, Margaret F. Byington, 
Edward T. Devine, Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Kenyon L, Butterfield, D, Collin 
Wells, U. G. Weatherly, George Elliot 
Howard, James E, Hagerty, George K. 
Holmes. Many other noted people took part 
in the discussions, which are all reported, 


226 pages, 8v0, paper; net $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


Address Department P 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago New York 


FINE INKS 4%» ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Ink 
Taurine 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 


ice Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and witha! so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Higgins’ 
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pe Where the N. E. A. meets 
= this summer. 


Go to Denver—attend the meeting of 
the N. E. A.—and spend the ensuing 
vacation weeks among the cool Colorado 
Rockies and beyond. 


Climb mountains, fish, hunt, golf, motor, 
ride, tramp, explore strange places, live in 
the open, absorb the sunshine. 


All this and more can be done, and at very 
small expense. The Santa Fe has arranged 
low fare excursions costing only $30 from 
1 Chicago, $25 from St. Louis, $17.50 from 
Missouri River. On these tickets you have 
until October 31 for final return. 


By traveling via the Santa Fe you pass along 

the old Santa Fe Trail, so rich in border history. 

Also, you pass in review the Front Range of the 

} Rockies, the most magnificent panorama of 
mountain scenery on the continent. 


While in the West, see it all. See the numer- 
ous mountain resorts, see the gorges, canyons, 

‘ parks; but above all see the Conn Gn Canyon of 
Arizona, i it’s the greatest, most wonderful of all. 


Let me assist in planning your tour by mail- 
ing the Santa Fe ’09 Summer books: 


**A Colorado Summer,” *“Vosemite,” 
“California Summer Outings,” ‘‘ Titan of Chasms’’(Grand Canyon). 


Also, special convention folders for N. E. A. at Denver. 


G. T. Gunnip, Gen. Agt., 
A. T. & 8. F. Ry., 
105 Adams St., Chicago. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS WATER 


Is a natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has been be- 
fore the public for thirty-seven years and is offered upon its record of 
results accomplished. In Braght’s Disease, Albuminuria, Inflammation of 
the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatzsm, and all diseases dependent upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis, it has been tested by leading physicians at home and 

abroad. The testimony of these physicians and their patients— based 
on actual clinical test and not on theory—tells our story. Are they 
not competent witnesses ? 


DR. ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of New York, wrote: ‘For the past four years I 
have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, occuring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked 
benefit.” 


DR. G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton, N. C., Ex-President State Medical Society, formerly 
Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board of Health: 
“In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys | have in many cases noted the disappearance 


of Albumin and Casts under the actionof BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, which 
I regard as the most efficacious of known remidies in this distressing malady.” 


DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louis- 
iana, says: “I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in irritable condition of Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of 
its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D.. Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “In all cases of 
Bright’s Disease I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest 
service in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen.” 


MEDICAL TESTIMONY ON REQUEST 
FOR SALE BY THE GENERAL DRUG AND MINERAL WATER TRADE 


a Lithia Springs Water Co. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Of 


in your 
al refrigerator a 

sponge sprinkled 

occasionally with 
Platts Chlorides. 
| Wash the sponge 


Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectant. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
Write to the manufacturer, Henry B. Piatt, 42 Cliff 
Street, New York, for free book. 
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GOOD 
__IS IN THE CONSTANT 
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PIANO 


have been established over gs YEARS, By our 


can aV 
mstruments in exchange oy 


in your home free of expense. Waite for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


system of pryments family in 
iano. 
liver the new piano 
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